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Terms | Singlo coples, Ten 


APPLETON’S 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on 
subject. Printed from new type, and il- 
lustrated with Several Thousand 
Engravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CycLopasp1A was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in all 
parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of science, literature, 
and art, have induced the editors and publishers to submit it 
to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition, 
entitled THe AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every 
department of knowledge has made a new work of reference 
an imperative demand. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the in- 
dustrial and useful arts, and the convenience and refinement 
of social life. Great wars and consequent revolutions have 
occurred, involving national changes of peculiar moment. 
The civil war of our own country, which was at its height 
when the last velume of the old work appeared, has happily 
been ended, and a new course of commercial and industrial 
activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been 
made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the 
natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into public 
view a multitude of new men, whose names are in every one’s 
mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious to know the 
particulars, Great battles have been fought and important 
sieges maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers, or in transient publications of the 
day, but which ought now to take their place in permanent 
and authentic history. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but 
the page has been printed on new type, forming, in fact, a 
new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass as its pre- 
decessor, but witha far greater pecuniary expenditure, and 
with such improvements in composition as have been sug- 
gested by longer experience and enlarged knowledge. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has ac- 
cordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the in- 
formation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an ac- 
curate account of the most recent discoveries in science, of 
production in literature, and of the newest inventions in the 
practical arts, as well as to give a succinct and original rec- 
ord of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for carrying it 
on to a successful termination. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time in 
the present edition, have been added, not for the sake of pic- 
torial effect, but to give greater interest and force to the ex- 
planations in the text. They embrace all branches of science 
and natural history, and depict the most famous and remark- 
able features of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the 
various processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although 
intended for instruction rather than embellishment, no pains 
of ve been spared to insure their artistic excellence; the cost 

their execution is enormous, and it is believed they will find 
a welcome reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclope- 
yo worthy of its high character. 
df work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on delivery 
. a volume. It will be completed in sixteen large octavo 
olumes, each containing about 800 pages fully illustrated with 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 

Manufacture a superior of Bells. . ... Special attention 

oe to Church, Col oge, and Academy Bells..... 
llustrated Catalogue sent free. 18 wz 


REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 

opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J._ 

PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

ear opens in August loses in May. 

Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
__ Preparatory Schools, Academies, dc. 


Boston UNIVERSITY—Wy.. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President. For information cenceraing any Department 
address the appropriate Dean, Boston, Mass. 

School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’! Arts— Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Musice—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. WM. DouG Las. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J.W. STRONG, D.D. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 

AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N 
logues address the President, S. G. brow 


. Y. For cata- 
| n. D.D. 
HOwsRD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional de ts, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D.,| acting-Pres’ t. 


COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. STURTEVANT, Pres’t. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
mpat, 4 . M. Grecory, Regent. 
COLLEGE Of AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


yows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal 
address the President, F. Macoun, D.D. 


LAFATETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, ete., , address Prof. R. B. YouNGMAN. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. CLark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowigr, D.D., Prest. 
oe of Science —Prof. D. ht, A.M., Dean. 
ollege of Technolo, . Marcy 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—illen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
olle, rye Judge HL. Booth, LL.D., D 
College of Law—Hon. Judge H. .D., Dean. 
Davia AM. ALD. Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GXRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments o: i 
‘oll. of Lib’1] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


WASTER COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue ress the Presi- 
dent, EDWARD H. Maai1t, Swarthmore, Penn. 


Gerson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


e, etc., 


several thousand Wood i i - 
ored Lithogra phic —e and with col. 


Price and Style of Binding. 


Im extra Cloth, per 

In Half urkey Morocco BET VOL. 00 

In Full Russia, ber vet”. 


Eleven volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, until 
Completion, will be issued once in two months. * 


*.* Specim of the Ameri clopedia, showing 
type, illustrations, ete, will be application. 
First-cLass CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 
Address the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CoO., 
< 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y., 
H. VINCENT BUTLER, 
General Agent for N. E. States, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 19 


HE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Weare, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. WeLiinc, LL D., Pres’t. 


hg li COLLEGE, e Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, t. Address Prof. C. E. Fay. 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’ 1 College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres. 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Taytor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll., and rep. Depts. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply te C. J. Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiey, D., of Faculty of Science. 


Waa COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBOoURNE, Pres’t. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. Lansine, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICALCOLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fiint, JR., Secretary. 


INCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and Su ry, 
Cincinnati, 0, ‘For circulars and information, address 

J. A. TuHackgr, M.D., Sec’y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts. 
CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions (four months) annually, 
commencing October and February. 7he Medical Eclectic, 
pp.; $1.50 a year. ol? copies furnished. Address 

opert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 
DEPARTMENT of Harvard Unversity. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 

Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOMGOPATHIC MED. COLL., 

cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 

J. W. M.D., Dean, 568 Fifthave, N.Y. 

NIV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C.1. PArpgrx, 426 East 26th st. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGErs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cochrane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N.Y. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Ruccurs, Hanover, N. He 
Crm ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For information, etc., ress SAMUEL _KNEELAND, 
Secretary, Boston, Mass. _ 16 22 
PABDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific Dep. 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D, 


7REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLtn, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


GCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C, F. ( HANDLER, E. 4gth St., N.Y. 


WARREN ACADEMY, Wobur, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BuRBANK, Prin. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


Ar WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGsgs, D.D., Pres. 


Oise FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For« catalogues, address Rev. J, - i. BRAKELY, Ph. D. 


Af APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 
READ INSTITUTE, for iors | Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid beauti ily’ 
all departments thorou: sustained; a of twelve su- 

Send ber catalague “Address Prof. H. 
R. Greene, Principal. 15 
TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 

N. H. Patronized > the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., ncipal. 12 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


Prest. dams. Prepares College in 
most thorough manner. Address W. R Dimmock, LL.D. 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
over Yeung Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JosepH Cummincs, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
President. 


alogues, etc., address the 


yas COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues ! 
. and information address F. B. DexTer, Secretary. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, ago — 205 n 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Ki en, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 


sections of Upper Department. Pai 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. ‘Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 

-—d AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 

rior advantages. ‘Terms reasona r 
24 Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. Vor 
catalogues address Beny. F. Miius, A.M., Principal. 
REENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxgs- 
Lex, Principal. 10 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

Thorough preparation given for any College, or Poly- 
technic School, or for West Point. Apply to A. B. Wat- 
kins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 

ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Merca.r, Superintendent. 9 

YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 

care and a instruction. Address Captain J. K. 


health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
= 
PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stxspins, A.M. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 
EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
A Family and qb ool for both sexes. Address 
NaTuaniet T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 24m 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and E.ocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are fositively making no progress 
PerersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly re 


mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicay” 15 
received at all times. Address, or call at PET? PO 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Br <0 be 


"BLUE 


Skeleton Sack Coats, 
Double-breasted Lined Sack Coats, 
Trousers, and Waistcoats, 


OF 


Middlesex Indigo-Blue Flannel, 
Middlesex Indigo-Blue Yacht Cloth, 
Middlesex Indigo-Blue Wire Twist, 
English Indigo-Blue Serge Coating, 


At Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers, 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 
400 Washington St., Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


BOSTON, Mass. 


&™ All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 
BroTuers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 


given for Introduction or exchange. 
Catalogues on application. 6 
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| | QT. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt, 
| Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
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| FOR THE : \ 
| | Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. a 
| A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, q 
41 Franklin Street, ; 
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NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Special Educational Notices. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Medical Department. 

The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 1st. The Spring term 
isa a in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. re term begins October 21st, 1575. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 


and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 


Wom. andChil. M. C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
Cc. A. Sw! M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00 ; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8S. T. D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Cees 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., i 

_ J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D. Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, ° 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering; IL. 
Metallurgy; IV. ogy and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in School, without previous exam- 
ination. 

Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, a’ to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. we 1 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The present term closes on Friday, June 25, 1875; and the 
first term of the next school epens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. 
The full course of study occupies two years. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the public 
schools of Connecticut. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 

and Advanced se has been established for 
special classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in pub- 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
OrT B. Srocxwe tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 

The Revenue Laws of the United States permit the free 
importation of Apparatus by any school or college, and con- 
sequently all instruments that require much manual labor can 
be imported at less cost than they can be manufactured in 
this country; such, however, as are made in large degree by 
machinery can be made now at less than cost of importation, 
and of equal or superior quality. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


Have decided to confine their manufacture principally to the 
latter class, and have made busi arrang ts with sev- 
eral of the first makers in Europe, including BrownineG, 
Koenie, and others, by which they will be able to fill orders 
from Colleges and Schools on the most favorable terms, 
either of their own manufacture so far as the articles can be 
produced at less or equal cost, or by importing such as can 
be imported at a less price. 

No Instruments will be made or sold by them that are not 
of thoroughly good quality and construction, and they feel 
sure that purchasers will find these advantages in ordering 
through them. 

They have lately made improvements in INDUCTION 
COILS, reducing the prices to the following, viz : 


For 1i-inch $45.00 
For 2-inch 65.00 
For 4-inch Spark................-... 135.00 


Also their patent HOLTZ MACHINES, prices reduced to: 
For 14-inch Plate................... 840.00 
For 16-inch Plate................... 45.00 

Catalogues, descriptions, and terms will be furnished on 
application. E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS. 

Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 

Office in Boston, i” Tremont Street ; — Hours between 

10:00 and 12:00 A, 23 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(ar This ment is desi, as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions a rties desiring to employ 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


CHOOL BUILDINGS for a You 

Seminary wanted. New England preferred. Ac 
commodations for at least forty pupils. Address New-Enc. 
Bureau or Epucation, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 24 


SITION WANTED, to teach CHEMISTRY and Nart- 
uRAL Science. Salary, $1500. Address J. A.C. 
Box 473, N. Y. City. 24 
ANTED.—A graduate of the Institute of Technology 
desires a position to teach in some High School or 


other branches in connection. 
languages. Refers by permission to J. D. Runk ts, Presi- 
dent Institute Technology. Other references given if de- 
sired Address ARTHUR W. SweeTzeEr, Cliftondale, Mass. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, for years an instructor in 
the Maine Female Seminary, desires partial employment 
in teaching, with a salary equivalent to $200 to $1000 and 
board. He has been regarded as possessing marked aptitude 
for philosophical and mathematical studies, and skill in inter- 
esting pupils and leading them to the understanding of prin- 
ciples. e has special qualifications for instructing classes 
reparing to become teachers, or studying Latin and Greek. 
Testimonials ample ; references trustworthy. Address 1. D., 
Box 19, Wilton, N. H. 20 


ATURAL HISTORY.—A Teacher, who has a 
thorough practical knowledge of Zoology, would like te 
form a class ot teachers or Normal students during the long 


vacation. Taxidermy taught. Fee as low as possible, and 
t cover expenses. For full particulars WALTER 
oun, Randolph, Mass. 


ANTED.— After vacation, by a College pote, a 
positien as Principal of a High School. e has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: as he will visit in 
rson. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
ox 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 
ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
ears’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
or Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 
has a working library, fine microscope, and illustrative collec- 
tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. I. 2 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A A, A. WALKER & CO., 

No. 354 { IMPORTERS, Next North 


Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 zz 
‘TEACHERS will be interested in 
WAX WORK the important improvements made 
e in this branch of art by the unaer- 
signed, who is the sole manutacturer 
of.the CELEBRATED BBER WAX, which 
will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 
Decalcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 zz 
F.W. DEVOE & CO., 
115 & 117 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Colors, Pencils, 
Drawing Papers, 
Instruments, 
sh Models, &c., &c. 


OUR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone siate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. ‘hey are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 


water and the usage to which slates in schools are ) . 

without the surface being injured. BACM 

No. 1, 554x8%% inches, two marking suriaces, $ .30 
“ + 6 x8% six 75 
“ “ six “ 


The above Nos (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound i stift covers 
Sopies of an a te ts use) 
will be feruapled for examination (postage pai recei 
of half the price printed above. 
For introduction, a L1BERAL discount will be made. 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Ladies’ 


Academy. Specialty, Mathematics ; but is willing to teach | 
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BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


19 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WALTON’S 


Standard Series of Arithmetics. 


This Series of Arithmetics consists of three Books, viz : 


The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic ; 
The Intellectual Arithmetic ; 
The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 


These Books present the subjects taught by a concise and 
NATURAL METHOD. 


They abound in practical applications fresh from the actual 
business life of to-day. 
BREWER & TILESTON, /xélishers, 
22 47 Franklin St., Boston. 
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of School Property. 
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FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 

22 No. 16 Hawtey St., BOSTON. 
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than anything heretofore published, we have the pleasure 
of announcing that, after many months’ preparation and a 


large outlay of means, we have now ready 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE 


The Arithmetical part by 


Editor of Robinsox’s Progressive Series of Mathematics. 


In this course the Science oF ARITHMETIC and of ALGr- 
BRA is thoroughly taught and applied in ¢éree books; and 
Aritumetic, (Mental) and Written, in all its various 
grades and applications, is fully and practically treated in 
two comprehensive and well-graded books. 


The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with many beau- 
tiful and appropriate designs drawn expressly for them. 


We claim to offer, in this series, the cheafest, the dest, and 
the handsomest SHORT COURSE in Mathematics now 
before the public. 
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Cloth, 168 pages. Price 50 cents. 


The Complete Arithmetic. 


Cloth, 508 pages. Price $1.40. 


As the time of many pupils will not permit them to pursue 
this study through all its departments, and others desire to 
review or finish up the higher subjects of it, the ‘Complete 
Arithmetic” is issued in TWO PARTS, as well as in a SINGLE 
voLumr. This will, it is thought, be also convenient for 
GRADED SCHOOLS in supplying a separate book for classes of 
the Lower and HIGHER GRADES respectively, without requir- 
ing any unnecessary repetition or review, or unnecessary 
expense, 


Part I. 


Price 80 cents. 


Part II. 
Price 80 cents, 


The Complete Algebra. 
By Prof. Ph.D. 
Cloth, 426 pages. Price $2.00. 


The Arithmetical Problems. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The Algebraic Problems. 


Cloth, 192 pages. Price $1.00. 


KEYS to all the preceding books have been prepared 
for the use of the TEACHER and PRIVATE LEARNER. 


We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 


books; Part I. and Part II. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 


Circulars giving a full descriptive notice of the Series will 
be sent to any address on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publisher's, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agts 
Care Knight, Adams & Co., 
32 CORNHILL, BosTOoN. 
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Sabbath Rest. 


The Sabbath is a type of Heaven’s own sweetness, 
A hallowed foretaste of its life and light, 

A day of rest, foreshadowing the completeness 
Of days which know no night. 


Six days of weariness and toil, succeeded 
By the calm quietude of Sabbath rest, 

Train us to welcome what we so much needed, 
And make it doubly blest. 


Here our best joys and fairest flowers are mortal ; 
We can but rest in peace one day in seven ; 

But yonder, soon as we pass Death’s dread portal, 
Eternal rest is given ! 


The Sabbath here, in high communion blending 

With Christ, and all the heaven-bound pilgrim train, 
Is more than blessed, but soon it has its ending, 

And earth is earth again. 


But yonder, in the land of milk and honey, 
Where Jordan flows, the rest is evermore— 

One everlasting Sabbath, bright and sunny, 
Shines on that blissful shore! 


All is immortal there; joys never wither, 
And days no longer shadow into night ; 
With steady pace our feet are traveling thither, 
To gain that land of light. 


O happy Sabbath! when the Church shall gather, 
Escaped forever from earth’s wearying strife, 
Like children round the table of their Father, 
To live the deathless life ; 


And join the rapturous song of adoration 
With all who fought the fadeless crown to win. 


O endless Sabbath! Chorus of salvation! 
When will thy joys begin? 
— Sunday Magazine. 


— Education does not commence with the alphabet. 
It begins with the mother’s looks—with the father’s 
nod of approbation or sign of reproof—with the sister’s 
gentle pressure of the hand, or a brother’s noble act of 
forbearance—with handfuls of flowers in green and 
daisy meadows—with birds’ nests admired but not 
touched—with humming bees and glass bee-hives— 
with pleasant walks in shady lanes—and with thoughts 
directed in sweet and kindly tones, and words matur- 
ing to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to 
the sense of all good to God himself. 


Of ten infants destined for different vocations of life, 
I should prefer that the one, who is to study through 


life, should be the least learned at the age of twelve.— 
Tissot, 


Defects in Early Education. 


BY BELLE J. ESSEX. 


What we learn in childhood is seldom forgotten. 
This fact cannot be too deeply impressed upon the 
minds of teachers and parents, From the first year in 
the Primary, to the last year in the High School, there 
is a continual struggie on the part of teachers to over- 
come faults in the early education of their pupils. The 
first lessons are learned at home from parents, most of 
whom are simply careless, not ignorant, and many a 
college graduate, of high standing and cultufe, finds 
himself guilty of such mistakes as den for deen, jest for 
just, git for get, was for were, etc., etc., spite of all his 
efforts to forget them, because he was allowed to use 
such expressions in his childhood. The complaint is 
often made by practical business men that those who 
have been educated at our best institutions are unable 
to compose and write correctly a plain business letter. 
They are familiar with the arts and sciences, but they 
are ignorant of their own language. Where is the 
fault? Plainly in their early education. 


In some communities, while the utmost care is exer- 
cised in selecting teachers for the higher grades, the 
remark is often made, “ Anybody can teach a primary 
school,” and the opinion generally prevails that it is of 
little consequence whether the teachers of younger 
scholars be well educated or not, since they are to in- 
struct their pupils only in the simplest branches. But 
educators who have carefully and seriously studied this, 
tell us that in these grades we need the very best teach- 
ers, those who have especially fitted themselves for their 
profession, and who not only can teach Reading, Spell- 
ing, and Arithmetic, but are also conversant with the 
Sciences. It is in these very grades that our children 
are to be taught how to read and write their mother- 
tongue, and ought to be broken of the many faulty ex- 
pressions of which they make use. 

Grammar, as it is now taught in our public schools, 
is far too theoretical, and often proves dull and uninter- 
esting to the scholars. It seems almost a reproach to 
us, as teachers, that while we can almost fascinate our 
pupils with French, Latin, German, and Greek, we ut- 
terly fail in teaching our own language. The art of 
Composition ought to be one of the first to be learned. 
As soon as children can print letters they should imme- 
diately begin the study of their own language. Gradu- 
ally the teacher should combine with Composition some 
of the simplest rules of Grammar, Punctuation, Analy- 
sis, and Rhetoric. 

This, too, is one of the best methods for teaching 
Spelling. While oral spelling is very well, still it is not 
practical. ‘The eye, not the ear, is to be educated. By 
writing a word we fix in the mind the order of the let- 
ters and the appearance of the word as a whole. And 
how often isthe pupil required, in after life, to spell 
orally? All the use he makes of spelling is in writing, 
not in speaking. ‘Then it is well to require the pupil to 
read these simple compositions from his slate to his 
classmates. The advantages gained by this are very 
evident. When little children read from their primers 
they are allowed by their careless teachers to draw] the 
sentences in a dull, monotonous tone, wholly unnatural 
and exceedingly disagreeable. They should be taught 
to read in a free, unconstrained, conversational tone, so 
natural that if the hearer were in an adjoining room he 
would suppose the reader to be conversing rather than 


reading. 


But how opposite is the reality? How many boys 


and girls read or recite in the same tone in which they 
converse with each other! Let any one stand for five 
minutes in the entrance of a school-house and listen at- 
tentively to the sounds from various rooms where reci- 
tations are being conducted, and he can but realize the 
unnatural tones of the pupils as they recite. The re- 
sult of this is that the natural sweetness of the child’s 
voice is completely destroyed, and in its place is the 
monotonous, harsh, acquired tone which every teacher 
readily recognizes. 

In grammar and high schools it is too late to wholly 
remedy this defect, and it isa matter of great regret 
with our singing-masters, that what might otherwise have 
been sweet and harmonious voices, which could have 
easily been trained, we are now obliged to cultivate that 
richness of tone which is natural and which would have 
been the pupils’, had not primary teachers allowed them 
to acquire this habit at an early age. 

These are the most important subjects for consider- 
ation with teachers of very young children, and the 
sooner these defects are remedied the better it will be 
not only for primary, but also for every other grade of 
the public schools. 


Relation of Botany to Object-Teaching. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 


Probably all inteiligent teachers recognize in the 
main features of object-teaching a better adaptation to 
the natural action of the young mind than existed in the 
old system ; but when they endeavor to employ it in the 
curriculum imperatively demanded in the ordinary 
grades, there is discovered an essential difference be- 
tween the two systems, which makes it impossible to 
engraft the one upon the other, and they fall back upon 
the stultifying appliances for forcing understanding and 
cramming memories. 

In this crisis the study of nature suggests itself as af- 
fording a possible departure in the new direction, and a 
rush is made for the “ Child’s Book of Nature,” or some 
equally admirable introduction to the elements of sci- 
ence ; and in utter violation of the interest of these vol- 
umes, they are added to the text-books to be committed 
verbatim, and rendered back in detached portions cor- 
responding to stereotyped questions ; yetit is exactly in 
the study of nature that the transition may be effected. 
Of all branches of physics, Botany is the most available 
for the excellence of object-teaching. Every fact and 
principle of the vegetable kingdom can be taught from 
the plant itself, so that the necessary material is always 
at hand in lavish abundance. Again, while Botany 
stands in intimate relation to other branches of science, 
as Geography and Chemistry, it possesses a wonderful 
completeness in itself. Moreover, the objection often 
advanced against object-teaching, that it inclines to in- 
exactness and desultory habits, is invalid in Botany, 
since, here, the mind is forced in direct lines ; while the 
material employed excites the imagination, the study it- 
self is in a high degree disciplinary. What branch re- 
quires greater exactness in terms? What other study 
possible to the young, obliges the learner at the outset 
to begin for himself the work of classification with a 
true realization of its nature and value? Simplify Bot- 
any to the capacity of your primary scholars, and you 
cannot eliminate classification while his other text-books 
are telling him what it is ; this sets him upon the doing 
of the thing. 

I can state from my own experiments that Botany 


can be taught objectively to beginners from seven to 
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ten years of age, and to advanced pupils from thirteen 
to seventeen, with or without a text-book. For myself, 
I prefer no book with the former class, and a good one 
with the latter. 

It should be plainly understood that the object sys- 
tem is in no conflict with text-books ; it simply places 
them in their normal relation to the work of education. 
The text-book is to the Botany class a wise arrangement 
of subjects, an authority upon disputed points, a hand- 
book for review, a ready library of reference, and a 
happy digest of information on matters which lie beyond 
the possibliity of their own examination ; its possession 
allows the teacher to concentrate all her energies upon 
developing and stimulating the powers of her class in 
their daily essays. 

The question has been often and earnestly asked me, 
“ How do you use material?” Suppose the class to be- 
gin with the seed—select, for example, morning-glory, 
lily seeds, and beans,—and set the class at work with 
them to find out their parts, their resemblances, and 
their differences, dissecting with their own fingers and 
examining with their own eyes. If you have a good 
microscope, and understand the manipulation of tissues, 
you can take the cotyledons separated by your pupils’ 
skill from the seed-kernel, and display the delicate cell, 
and as the class pass from point to point in their obser- 
vations, direct their minds to the formative and trans- 
forming processes by which the various structures have 
been elaborated from the primary unit. 

If the root is considered next, proceed in the same 
manner, using typical roots ; employ review, and drill, 
and blackboard delineation, exactly as in other recita- 
tions. From root to stem is the natural transition, and 
dry as the subject might seem, it presents interesting 
points for objective treatment. The scholar who can 
readily detect exogenous and endogenous growths has 
the key to the two grand series, while there is nothing 
in vegetation that can be more perfectly described in 
words ; yet, as every teacher who has seen the test 
knows, the novice finds great difficulty in recognizing 
these wood structures, especially in annuals and bien- 
nials ; the work upon them is not less important in its 
relation to Botany than valuable as a training of the 
perceptive faculty. 

Foliage, flowers, and fruit are not only the most sig- 
nificant exponents of vegetable life, but they are the 
most suggestive. Leaf-forms present the combination 
of lines, the sweep of curves, angles, and their group- 
ings in harmony with the purest principles of geometric 
art ; while in their forms and tintings, nature has rec- 
ognized the charm of variety, in leaf arrangements she 
shows the importance of unity as an element of sym- 
metry. I had one day for color-illustrations a triplet 
of beauties. A leaf of the Croton Rubrum, a deep 
green linear with a vivid orange line through the mid- 
rib ; the leaf of Excacaria Discolor, one surface soft pur- 
plish red ; the other olive-green, and an exquisite leaf of 
Serratafolia, one of those rare gems upon which nature 
expends her finest touches. The delight of the class 
on the consideration of the elements which determined 
these beautiful effects justified our departure from the 
usual routine. The mind that never soars sinks at last 
into sluggish movement ; from flights like these, thought 
returns exhilarated to its accustomed plane. 

Nature affords no material more complete than a 
flower for objective study ; it is in itself a little cosmos 
presenting the earliest characteristics of vegetable life : 
in the alternation or opposition of its parts, type of veg- 
etable symmetry ; in the easy transformation of its parts, 
index of the unity of vegetable organization ; in its 
forming seeds, conserver of prolific forces ; in its honeyed 
food, suggestive of the economic relation between ani- 
mal and vegetable life. 

Whenever I see a class engaged with such specimens 
I am impressed with the completeness of the mental 
action, sense-perception at the basis, the object clearly 
idealized to the mind, and thought and knowledge grow- 
ing together in beautiful likeness to the intelligence 


which mature life demands. When we consider the in- 
trinsic value of Botany, its natural relation to drawing, 
and the impulse it imparts to healthful excursions, it 
seems that it ought to claim an important position in 
every school prospectus. 


Remarks on the Paper on “A National Uni- 
versity” read at Detroit. 


BY I. W. ANDREWS, 
President of Marietta College, Ohio. 


The addresses and proceedings of the National Edu- 
cational Association at its annual meeting in August 
last, at Detroit, have been published in a handsome 
volume. It was thought by some who heard the paper 
on “A National University,” by President White, of 
Cornell University, that the author would probably re- 
vise his essay before allowing it to be printed in a per- 
manent form. It was hoped that for his own reputa- 
tion he would soften the tone of the paper, and infuse 
into his style a little courtesy, even if he could not 
eradicate the bitterness he so evidently felt. But the 
paper seems to have been printed as it was read. 

While the nominal subject was a National University, 
there was scarcely anything said in regard to that ; but 
the effort of the writer was to show that very little had 
yet been accomplished in this country in the way of 
higher education, and this, because the colleges had 
been established through private liberality, and had not 
been controlled by the State. The efforts to promote 
higher education independently of governmental aid 
and control, are pronounced to be failures. “In the 
vast majority of our States, not a single college or uni- 
versity worthy of the name.” The professors are 
“cramped by want of books, want of apparatus, want of 
everything needed in advanced instruction, cramped 
above all by the spirit of the sectarian college system.” 
Thus “most of them have been paralyzed.” 

Not only has this sectarian spirit “paralyzed” the 
professors and thus rendered their instruction worth- 
less ; it has even compelled the students to use food 
utterly unfit for human beings. The traveler “finds 
the inmates of colleges generally supplied with poor 
food, badly prepared ; he finds young men of sedentary 
and scholarly pursuits, living in families where vinegar 
and grease are combined by the worst cookery in the 
world, to form a diet which would destroy the stomachs 
of wood-choppers.” 

These are not the random assertions of one who 
draws on his imagination for his facts. By no means. 
Hear him: “I know whereof I speak. Within the last 
twenty years I have seen much of these institutions, 
and within the last seven years I have made it a duty 
to watch them closely, and I freely confess that my ob- 
servations have saddened me. Go from one great 
State to another, in every one you shall find that this 
unfortunate system has produced the same miserable 
results. In the vast majority of our States’ not a single 
college or university worthy of the name.” 

These extracts will suffice to show both the spirit of 
the writer, and the confidence with which he challenges 
careful scrutiny of his statements. He will not object 
to such scrutiny, especially of the Aistorical part of his 
paper, as one of the charges brought against the pre- 
vailing system—the sectarian system—of our colleges, 
is that our young men are obliged to go abroad for the 
study of American History ; and, it may be added, 
that Mr. White was himself Professor of History in one 
of our institutions. 

The general doctrine of his paper is, that the col- 
leges of this country have accomplished very little, be- 
cause established on a faulty basis. The prevailing 
system has been one of private action instead of public, 
civil action. Had the colleges of the country been found- 
ed and managed by the States, instead of by private indi- 
viduals and private corporations, higher education would 
have been far more successful. Had each State been 


blessed with a State University, the whole educational 


aspect would have been changed. Wherever a State 
institution exists, all educational interests are prosper- 
ous, while everything is at a low point in States not 
favored with State colleges. He illustrates : 


“ Compare the Western States lying near each other 
—Qhio and Michigan. The State of Ohio has had 
every advantage over its northern neighbor as to popu- 
lation, soil, wealth, communication with the seaboard, 
and priority of complete occupation ; but as regards 
advanced education, it stumbled into the policy of scat- 
tered denominational colleges supported by sectarian 
beggary (sic). The State of Michigan took its nation- 
al grant, developed upon that a State university, and 
from time to time its State legislature has advanced 
judiciously to it. Now look at the results. The great 
State of Ohio has within its borders not one college or 
university well equipped in any respect—not one which 
rises above the third or fourth class. On the other 
hand, the State of Michigan has a noble university of 
the very first rank,” etc., etc. 


And not only is higher education in this excellent 
condition, but the whole educational work of the State 
from bottom to top is well performed, owing to the in- 
fluence of an institution supported by public endow- 
ment. On the other hand, nothing can be said in favor 
of the lower schools of poor sectarian Ohio. 

“The difference between the two States I have 
named, is that in Michigan a public endowment gave 
statesmanlike direction to public endowment, while in 
Ohio all was frittered away and scatteied between the 
clamors and intrigues of sects and localities.” 

There is no mistaking this language. It is through 
a“ public endowment” for higher education that Michi- 
gan has accomplished so much; it is for want of such 
endowment that Ohio has accomplished little or noth- 
ing. One having no other knowledge of these two 
States, could attach no other meaning to the paper of 
Mr. White. But what are the facts? The first grant 
ever made by our general government for higher educa- 
tion was made to Ohio. The first university to com- 
mence operations on a public endowment was in Ohio. 
Before the formation of our present Constitution, the 
Continental Congress gave two townships of land for 
higher education. In 1804, one year after Ohio was 
admitted into the Union, its legislature chartered a 
University, which was endowed with this land given by 
Congress, and was placed under the control of the 
State. Some ten years after, and twenty years before 
Michigan became a State, this university went into 
operation. 

This first grant was made at the time of purchase 
from Congress of a large tract of land. A little later, 
at the time of another purchase, a second grant was 
made ; and thus there have been two institutions in the 
State, both endowed by Congress and both controlled 
by the legislature. One was located in the Southeast- 
ern part of the State and the other in the extreme 
Southwestern—nearly two hundred miles apart. 


So much for President White’s comparison of the 
two States, and his assertion that one had enjoyed the 
highest educational prosperity because it had received 
a public endowment, and the other had made no prog- 
ress for want of such endowment. The most charita- 
ble supposition is that he wrote in entire ignorance of 
the facts of the case, as far as Ohio was concerned. 
Both States had received land from the United States 
for university purposes ; the difference consisting only 
in this, that while to Michigan were granted two town- 
ships, three had been granted to Ohio. 

Both these institutions in Ohio have done good edu- 
cational work, and one of them was for’ many years the 
leading college in the State. In proportion to the 
number of its graduates, no institution in the country 
has sent out more men of high distinction. Yet when 
President White read his paper, one of them had been 
suspended a year, and at the session of the legislature 
preceding the meeting of the National Association, the 
Governor of the State had recommended that both of 
them be converted into Normal Schools. 

Let us look a little farther at the historical state- 
ments of the writer who had made colleges a s 
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study, and who knew whereof he spoke. After assert- 
ing the utter failure of the “private sectarian” system, 
he calls attention to the “history of a better effort.” 
It began when the University of Virginia was created 
by State action. But “the prevailing sectarian system 
profited not at all by thisexample.” Presently “public 
civil action was again resorted to, and gave the begin- 
ning of another university,”"—that of Michigan. The 
act of Congress of 1862, granting lands for Agricultural 
Colleges, is then spoken of, but no allusion is made to 
any other university created by State action. The 
reader of that paper would naturally suppose that these 
two institutions—in Virginia and Michigan—were the 
only ones in the country having a public endowment 
and under the control of the State. With no other 
knowledge than that derived from the paper itself, he 
would never dream that every mew State has received 
from Congress an endowment for a university as large 
as that granted to Michigan. The paper has asserted 
the deplorable condition of collegiate education through- 
out the country. The language is, “ this is true of the 
whole country, but more sadly true of those States out- 
side the original thirteen.” 

Unfortunately for the theory advocated in that paper, 
the States outside the original thirteen are the very 
ones that should show the best educational develop- 
ment, for it is in them that public endowments have 
been made. With the possible exception of Texas, all 
the States outside of the original thirteen, and those 
formed from them, have received grants of public lands 
for university purposes ranging from forty-six thousand 
toone hundred thousand acres. And all the institu- 


tions thus established have been under State control. 

The writer of this article listened to the paper of 
President White with amazement ; he has read it with 
renewed amazement. How the head of a literary in- 
stitution, an ex-professor of History, one who has made 
for years a special study of the colleges of the country, 
should have allowed himself to make such statements 
touching the history of State Colleges, it is difficult to 
conceive. 


Spelimania. 
BY MYRTIE CARLETON. 


Not the “famine,” or the “ fever,” 
Spreads o’er valley, hill, and plain ; 
And fresh war’s triumphant banners, 
Wave not o’er the recent slain; 

But a stranger thing is hap’ning— 
Haste, ye neighbors, haste to tell !— 
Spelimania floods the country ! 
Strangest thing that e’er befell !— 
People talking in all places, 

Ever talking of a spell. 


Men and women of all stations, 
And professions not a few ; 

Those of different occupations ; 
E’en the best, and wisest too, 

Have this strange, new epidemic, 
That now holds gigantic sway ; 
Causing mut’rings in the night-time ; 
Haunting people through the day; 
Charming, like a great magician, 
All who come within its way. 


In the cities most it rages,— 

*Mong the middle-ag’d I’m told,— 
Though full oft it hath a victim, 
"Mong the young, and ’mong the old. 
Gather they, in public places, 
Silver-hair’d, as well as gold, 

With the lively middle-aged, 

Where the spell doth fierce unfold; 
Ending in a general spell-down,— 
Which they call the spell of old. 


In a spell they are forever! 

Going for a little spell, 

To spell each other, by their spell-ing 
’Gainst each other at the spell. 
Challenge they, in spell, to combat 
Other victims of the spell; 

Then they, gloating, strive together, 
To out-do each other’s spell. 

For they love this kind of warfare, 


Do the victims of the spell. 


Ah! no “ gray-hair’d man” in future, 
Of these times, if he should tell,— 
Will remember lovely maiden, 

With “ brown eyes” that “lower fell,” 
While she said, Young man “I hate to 
Go above you” in the spell ; 

For each straight-back’d, saucy maiden, 
With “ brown eyes,” and black as well, 
If you miss, goes quick above you,— 
*Bove her lover in the spell. 


Looks up bold,ly with her glad eyes, 
Does each modern mademoiselle ; 

With no thought of being “sorry”— 
Rustic maid or city belle, 

That she “spelt the word” correctly,— 
Like the maid of Whittier’s spell. 

(For this age of Woman’s Suffrage— 
Talked of only—doth compel 

Men who miss to stand below more 
Learned women in the spell.) 


On the mount of Public Favor,— 
Now, in eighteen-seventy-five, 

Both the spell and Woman’s Suffrage 
For firm foot-hold hard do strive! 
But the spell is rising surely, 

Over feeble Woman’s Rights. 

See! she’s left to climb more slowly, 
While he mounts to lofty heights. 
Still, seems urging he the other 

To come up ’mong these delights. 


Yes, the Spelimania ’s rising ! 

For it hath an ebb and flow; 

People bound to have a grand spell ! 
Rush together high and low,— 
Preachers, teachers, doctors, lawyers ; 
Mechanics too, and poor wood-sawyers ; 
Milliner, with her latest bonnet ; 

Poet, of the latest sonnet ; 

Printer, with his “ grand spell ” item ;— 
All are spell-bound you may know. 


Some have harder spells than others, 
Mutter, stutter in the spell ; 

Oh, ’tis sad to hear them stutter, 
Mutter, stutter in the spell ! 

Then to see the flushing faces 

Of the victims, wild with pain, 

Is enough to make one’s heart ache! 
’Cause you can’t relieve their pain ; 
Of itself, it sometimes leaves them, 
But it soon returns again. 


If a modern doctor ’s questioned, 
Gently shakes his learned head; 
Then he answers, low and meekly, 

“ Of this kind I never read !” 

And they, too, have all the symptoms, 
Though they stoutly say they’re well ! 
Still, they mingle with the victims, 


Softly murmuring, “ Come, sweet spell !”— 


Yes! the doctors are all getting 
This same fascinating spell. 


All the records of the writers 

On this subject have been brought ; 
And’tis found, by close comparing, 
How the spell, at first, was caught; 
’Twas from reading ancient letters, 
That a similar spell was wrought,— 
Letters of the Anglo-Saxon, 

Which produced a natural spell, 

That has mixed with foreign substance 
Till we have a dreadful spell. 


’Twas Duke William of Normandy 
Who laid claim to England’s crown ; 
And, with hard-fought battle, won it, 
When King Harold was brought down. 
Then, his subjects all defeated, 

Grew rebellious, so they tell ; 

Hated they this great King William, 
And refused to serve him well ; 

Then he took away their letters, 
Which brought an unhappy spell. 


Took away their native language, 
Made them study French instead ; 
Causing spells of great confusion, 
Which to modern spells has led. 

And, though Webster wrote in Goshen 
A small book on modern spell,— 
(Which was sent all o’er the country, 
And the people said ’twas well), 
Telling us just how to manage, 

That same book increased the spell. 


He, and Worcester, and great Walker 
Had the spell more recently : 

They all say the spell is charming! 
Bid us take it and be well! 
Authoritatively bid us, 

As doctor patient doth compel. 

Ah! well! ah, well! they do foretell 
The gloom of ign’rance ’twill dispel. 


I think I’ll trust these learned three, 

And get their strange phylactery ; 

That, from disease of ignorance, 

I ever may preserved be. 

My hat, and coat !—and rubbers too ! 

Be quick! I’m going to have a spell! 
There—now good neighbors, fare-you-well ! 
A spell! impel, expel, fare-well !— 

Swell, knell, quell, shell, fell, cell, dell, ell ;— 
Spell—s-p-e-doudle-l—spell. 


Letter from Over the Line. 


New Brunswick, N.S., June 5, 1875. 

Mr. Editor : — “Comparisons are odious,” so they 
tell us ; but, for the discontented ones, a review of what 
is going on not a thousand miles from the Hub may be 
interesting. New England is justly proud of her 
schools and the generous scale on which they are con- 
ducted, and without asserting that improvements may 
not be made—for each day’s experience proves they are 
not perfect,—it yet may help the digger and delver in 
those same schools to know how much better off they 
are than they might be. 

I have made a collection of facts concerning the pub- 
lic school system here, which I should like to place be 
fore your readers, that they may judge impartially of 
their own better status in such matters. To begin with, 
I have found a statement, so noble and so true in its 
sentiment that I quote it verbatim : 

“ The providing of a fair, or even /idera/ salary will be found to 
be the best economy. Every teacher should receive whatever his 
services will command in the educational market. If districts vie 
with each other in providing a competency for the efficient and 
worthy teacher, there will soon be no reason to complain of lack- 
ing men and women of high qualifications in the teaching pro- 
fession.” 

This being the view the “ powers that be” take of the 
matter, let’s look a little into their idea of what the 
teacher should be, and then see what the competency is 
for the desired requirements. First, then, the school 
paraphernalia. Again quoted : 


“ The following apparatus shall be considered essential : 


General Apparatus. Special Apparatus. 
A small clock. Geometrical Solids. 
Handbell. Standard measures and weights. 


Thermometer. Primary col’s with shades and tints 
Map of Province and County. Reading Cards. 


Hemisphere. Pictures of animals and vegetables 
Terrestrial Globe. Natural History. 
Gazetteer. - Box of colored crayons. 


Advanced Schools. 
Large map of each country for Geography. 
Charts for the study of History and Natural Philosophy. 
Chemical Apparatus, and instruments for Surveying and Navi- 
gation. 
In addition, for High Schools. 
Fuil set of Ancient Maps. 
Physiological Diagrams, both vegetable and animal. 
Celestial Globe. 
Tellurian, magnet, and small galvanic battery. 
Orrery. 
Of Books,—viz.: 
Writing—two. 
Mod. Geography—four ; ten maps 
Ancient Geog.,—one ; five maps. 
History—six. 
Natural History—one. 
Economic Science—one. 
Natural Science—five. 


English readers—six. 
French readers—three. 
Grammars—one. 
Composition—three. 
Dictionaries—three. 
Music—three. 
Arithmetic—three. 


Book-keeping—one. French—one. 
Algebra—one. Classics. 

Plane Geometry—one. Latin—eight. 
Solid Geometry—one. Greek—eight.” 


That is what they have got to now about ; now for 
the competency they shall receive. Teachers draw their 


pay from three sources : first, from the Provincial Treas- 
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second series, page, 272 (American edition), says that 
king corresponds to the Sanskrit janaka, and means 


ury ; second, from county School Fund ; third, from the 
District assessment. Nowhere I must confess myself a 
little in the dark. My memorandum says that— 


First-class male teachers receive. $150.00 
Second ‘ ‘ 110.00 
First class female teachers receive 110.00 


This from the Provincial Treasury ; and, in addition 
to this, $30.00 per year from the County School Fund. 
Assistant teachers receive one-half the above sums, ac- 
cording to grade. 

Now, my quandary is this—do these figures represent 
the annual stipend? It will hardly seem possible to 
you that such can be the fact in the face of the good 
sentiments quoted, and yet it is so ; and further on, it 
is noted that the salary of the teacher of the “ Superior 
School ” is $500.00, if “i appears to the superintendent, 
at the end of the term, that the school has been well 
taught !” 

The rates of payment are one-half, semi-annually, 
__ provided the teacher has satisfactorily taught! It would 
seem, further, that teachers are in no danger of slipping 
into this most straightest harness unqualified, for the 
“Governor, members of the Executive Council, and 
Supt. of Education constitute the Board of Education.” 

The superintendent’s salary is “ $1,600, traveling ex- 
penses, charges, and assistant.” 

Besides the books and apparatus generally, named, 
this walking encyclopedia the teacher, must give frequent 
lessons, as occasion may require, concerning : 


Generosity and covetousness. 
Order and punctuality. 


“ Moral activities and habits. 
Love and hatred. 


Obedience, willing and forced. Perseverance. 

Selfishness and self-denial. Forgiveness of injury. 

Gentleness and cruelty. Patience. 

Courtesy. Justice. 

Cleanliness. Self-control. 
Contentment. 


Loyalty and love of country. 
Industry and indolence. Regard for the aged. 
Self-conceit. Destructiveness. 


Tale-telling,when right or wrong. Forbearance. 
Sympathy due to misfortune and deformity. 

The whole catalogue of Christian virtues engendered 
in the breasts of the rising generation, combined with 
about all the knowledge necessary to carry one success- 
fully and creditably through life, for $150! Verily, the 
lines have not fallen to these martyrs in pleasant places ! 
But I will add, also, that, besides all that is expected of 
them, they must attend meetings once a month, have 
their examinations on paper, and must take out certifi- 
cates of qualification. 

Let me take along breath, before I go on, to wind up 
this veritable statement with an assertion which has 
more weight in these days of epidemic spelling than it 
otherwise would, inasmuch as I read, again quoting : 


“ Any candidate misspelling six words is ineligible adove the sec- 
ond class, but later he may have another trial, not exceeding one 


hour!” 

A crumb of comfort for any who are intending to go 
out from a Republican form of government to teach, 
though, to me, it is rather questionable, #¢.: if you 
can’t spell very well, apply for a second class / 

I have not compiled this, Mr. Editor, to cast any re- 
flections on the people I am among—very far from that ; 
but simply to show that long strides have been taken 
among you towards a better state of things, and to 
prove that one need’nt go among heathen to fall short 
of his just dues! M. WILLIs. 


Correspondence and Queries. 


King, Queen, &c. 

A word or two in reply to the “ Reply to R.” on page 
245, of the JouRNAL. 

If the writer were acquainted with Anglo-Saxon, he 
could not think that gucen is a modification of 4ing. 
As I said before, there is no etymological connection 
between the two words. 

Max Miller, in his /eéers on the science of language, 


“the father of a clan, the father of a people.” Of 
queen he says: “In German we have simply formed a 
feminine of Xénig, namely, Kédniginn. In English, on 
the contrary, the old word for mother has been retained.” 
(The italics in “on the contrary” are mine.) 

Professor Whitney in his Zife and Growth of Language, 
published last week, says (page 168): “There is an- 
other ancient word, Gothic gucens and guinon, which in 
some dialects is the accepted name for ‘woman,’ but 
which in English has undergone the curious fate of 
being divided into two terms, of lofty and humble 
meaning, gucen and guean.” See also the revised Web- 
ster’s Dictionary (quarto) under ing, queen, and guean, 
where the Anglo-Saxon and other equivalents of each 
are given. 

Zt has not lost “its old limited significance as a gen- 
der-form,” although it is used, in the idiom quoted, to 
represent at the beginning of a sentence any pronoun, 
word, or phrase that comes afterwards ; as, it is I, ; it 
was he ; it was they; it is well known to be true, etc. 
If it is virtually masculine in “it is he,” it is virtually 
plural in “it was they,” but it does not take a plural 
verb. If it has lost its “limited significance as a gen- 
der-form,”” we could use it instead of Ae, she, etc., in 
other constructions ; but we cannot say, “I saw the 
man and spoke to it,” though we can say, “It was the 
man I saw,” etc. In all ordinary uses the word is 
neuter now, as it originally was. R. 


Western Expressions. 

The expressions our Western people use strike one 
from the East as extremely peculiar. 
Molasses is used universally, and is on the table at 
almost or quite every meal ; and the people, instead of 
just saying “molasses” when they speak of it, talk 
about “these” or “them molasses.” For example: a 
gentleman told me that a woman, recently from the 
East, went into a store and inquired for molasses. The 
clerk inquired “ How many she would have ?” whereupon 
the woman answered by asking “ How many it took to 
make a gallon?” Also, a man being asked about his 
sorghum crop replied, He “hadn’t many; he didn’t 
plant but a few.” 
If a person wishes his statement to be emphatic, he 
says, “ You bet” ; if very much in earnest, “ You bet 
your bottom dollar,” which “ dollar” is often all the one 
the poor man has, if he possesses even that. If you 
ask a man about his crop of wheat or corn, and he has 
harvested a good crop, he will probably say, “I had a 
right smart chance of wheat, I reckon,” with the rising 
inflection on the last syllable of reckon. If a heavy 
storm has recently been experienced, he may continue 
the conversation by remarking that he “ would be dogoned 
if we hadn’t had a regular ring-tailed snorter.” Ifyou call 
on his wife, she may say, “ How d’y”? when you enter, 
and tell you to “Come back again,” when you leave. 
Her health will most likely be “Tol’able,” or she is 
“Plumb tired,” or “ ‘Every last one’ of the children 
have been ‘ mighty sick.’”’ 

A lady said to me a day or two before I left Nebraska, 
“ You didn’t get to go, last week.” If you make a re- 
mark, and the person with whom you are conversing 
does not understand you, he invariably says “ Which ?” 
They also tell about being “ plumb dead,” and “ pack” 
everything, whether it is a coffin, or a bunch of flowers. 
And the ministers, when preaching, use such expres- 
sions as “That’s what’s the matter,” or “Every last 


one.” 
[EXTRACT FROM A NEBRASKA LETTER.] 

“IT suppose you ate so much turkey yesterday you can gobble 
‘right smart.’ We had a good time at Dr. M’s, ‘you bet your 
bottom dollar’ we did. We have butchered, and have got a 
‘right smart chance” of meat. Let us hear from you often, and 
remember me to all the people you ‘git to see.’ 

Did your father raise many of ‘them molasses’ this year? 
Hoping he did, and that we shall hear from you soon, I am as ever, 

Your friend, 


The letter of which the above is an extract I received 


soon after the first of January. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Purity of Water. 


In countries which have been long inhabited by civil- 
ized man, the water becomes impure, and sooner or 
later must receive attention, if the public health is to 
be preserved. In this country little attention has as 
yet been paid to the subject of river pollution ; but 
England, Germany, and France have been compelled to 
consider the subject. 

In England, stringent laws have been found necessary 
to prevent the unnecessary pollution of rivers, 


Recently the fishermen of Munich entered a com- 
plaint against the gas-works of that city, for permitting 
the gas-water to flow into the river Isar. Professor 
Wagner experimented with fish to ascertain what effect 
gas-water has upon them. He found that the presence 
of even one-tenth of one per cent. of gas-water caused 
the death of fish in less than 24 hours ; and that the 
presence of one per cent. caused death within six min- 
utes. 

In France, the Minister of Public Instruction re- 
cently directed M. Gerardin to investigate this subject, 
especially in its relation to water used for domestic pur- 
poses. His examination of various waters shows that 
color, smell, and taste cannot be relied upon as a test 
of purity. Turbid water may not be hurtful, while that 
which is perfectly clear and inodorous may be danger- 
ous. Even chemical analysis is not to be considered a 
sufficient test. M. Gerardin relies upon three methods 
for determining the salubrity of any water : 


1. Observations on the higher class of living plants 
and animals therein. 

2. The microscopic examination of infusoria and alge. 

3. The determining of the amount of dissolved oxy- 
gen present. 


A water is healthy when animals and the higher class 
of vegetation can live in it ; it is infected when it causes 
the death of all but infusorial animals and cryptoga- 
mous plants. The finding of fish in a river guarantees 
the purity of its water. Fish, mollusks, and green 
plants disappear as the water becomes impure ; and as 
different species differ in their sensitiveness to the ef- 
fects of impure water, the particular aquatic species 
found living in the water afford a test of its purity. 
When the water becomes decidedly impure, different 
species of infusoria, cryptogamous plants, and espec- 
ally of the alga, are found in it, and by the changes 
which they undergo afford the needed test. 


M. Gerardin also discovered that when water retains 
a normal proportion of dissolved oxygen, the lives of 
fish and green plants are preserved, and the water is 
probably good. When the oxygen diminishes, those an- 
imals having the most active respiration first disappear, 
and subsequently those of lower respirative powers. 
This same cause is also said to influence the vital- 
ity of aquatic plants. A very impure water is, then, 
one in which dissolved oxygen is absent; and the 
amount of this oxygen found is a test of the relative 
purity of the water. M. Gerardin accounts for this fact 
in this way: Organic matters in a state of decomposi- 
tion deprive the water of its dissolved oxygen, and con- 
sequently render it impossible that either plants or ani- 
imals of superior organization could live therein. 


In order to purify the waste water of factories, M. 
Gerardin recommends that it should be spread over a 
large surface of argillaceous soil previously well-drained. 
This is quite similar to the system adopted in the Eng- 
lish irrigation sewage farms. The refuse water may also 
be exposed to putrid fermentation in suitable tanks, 
aerating them on a large surface ; and then the water 
may be allowed to flow into a river. The absorption of 
oxygen seems to be the essential thing. This subject is 
discussed at greater length in late numbers of the Your- 
nal of Applied Chemistry, from which we have drawn 


most of the facts abovejgiven. 
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The Fatal Balloon Ascent. 


The balloon “ Zenith” was sent up in France on the 
15th of April, for the purpose of determining the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid in the atmosphere at an altitude of 
24,000 feet. At the height of 22,800 feet the three aero- 
nauts were well, but felt weak. The inhalation of oxy- 
gen seemed to produce good restorative effects. They de- 
dermined to reach the height of 24,000 feet at any price, 
and threw overboard their ballast. M. Gaston Tissan- 
dier, the only survivor of the ill-fated party, fainted and 
slept most of the time that the balloon was in the ex- 
treme higher regions, so that little is known of that por- 
tion of their ascent. When he awoke, his companions, 
M. Sivel, and M. Crocé-Spinelli, were dead ; their faces 
had turned black, and blood was flowing from mouth 
and nose. 

The maximum-barometers carried in the balloon were 
saved, and recorded a maximum altitude of about 28,- 
000 feet, or between five and six miles. The potash 
tubes for the absorption of carbonic acid were broken, 
so that it is necessary to make another ascent, if the ex- 
periment is to be completed. M. Tissandier has read 
a paper before the Paris Academy of Sciences, on the 
fatal balloon ascent, in which he expressed his deliber- 
ate intention to renew the attempt. 

The real cause of the disaster is thought to be the rapid 
ascent caused by throwing out the ballast at an immense 
height. Perhaps the gas which escaped from the balloon 
may also have been instrumental in the deaths of Sivel 
and Spinelli. Tissandier attributes the throwing out of 
the ballast to the “ vertigo of high regions.” The pain 
felt is so small that one forgets the danger in wishing 
to reach a higher region ; so that one who is not able to 
restrain himself is not fitted to be an aeronaut in high 
regions. W. de Fonvielle communicates through Va- 
ture the facts given above, and also his own intention to 
make an ascension on a recent Sunday, in order to test 
these points. Are the few facts learned worth such sac- 
rifice of human lives? 

Since the above was written, we have learned that W. 
de Fonville, accompanied by two other persons, made 
his proposed ascent on the second of May. He rose 
very gradually, and reached the height of 12,000 feet, 
without experiencing any injurious effects. To the net 
were suspended a number of cages containing small 
birds and guinea-pigs. The current of gas seemed to 
flow in a particular direction, and at the height of 6,000 
feet one of the birds was found dead by suffocation. 
No other animal was injured, as no other was exposed 
to the inhalation of the current of gas. 


Tue Sun’s ParRALLAx.—Professor Galle, Director of 
the Observatory of Breslau, has obtained 8.879 as the 
value of the sun’s parallax, from observations made 
upon the asteroid Flora, about the opposition of 1873, 
which took place when the planet was near perihelion, 
The observations were made at the observatories of 
Bothkamp, Cape of Good Hope, Clinton, N. Y., Cor- 
doba, Dublin, Leipsic, Lund, Melbourne, Moscow, Par- 
sonstown (Earl of Rosse), Washington, and Upsala. 
Singularly enough, this is the exact value obtained by 
M. Puiseux from observations of the recent transit of 
Venus at the French stations at Peking and St. Paul’s 
Island. 


THe Numper oF Horses’ Riss. — Horses now have 
thirty-six ribs ; sometimes, it is said, thirty-eight. But 
there is a passage in the Rig-Veda which speaks appar- 
ently of only thirty-four ribs in horses. The question 
discussed by Max Miiller and Professor Huxley in the 
Academy is this: Has the horse developed two ad- 
ditional ribs since the time of the Vedic poets, say 
about i500 B.C.? As there is no “the” in the San- 
skrit, this passage from “ the most ancient literary doc- 
ument of the whole Aryan world,” may be translated 
either ¢he thirty-four ribs, or thirty-four ribs. Both these 
learned men, therefore, conclude that the passage may 


mean simply, that the priest was to cut open thirty-four 
of the horse’s ribs, leaving two ribs uncut, to keep the 
carcass together. We must dismiss M. Piétrement’s 
idea of an ancient race of 34-ribbed Aryan horses, as 
not sustained either by philology or zoélogy. 


Public Schools in London. . 


Our readers may be aware, that, prior to the Act of 
Parliament of 1870, establishing School-Boards in Eng- 
land, free schools had no existence. By that Act, 
the several cities and towns availing themselves of its 
benefits, were authorized to establish free schools, to be 
controlled by a class of officers styled School-Boards, 
and the schools, School-Board schools, such schools 
to be entitled to a certain proportion of the national 
grant for education. To show the progress which this 
class of schools has made in London, over the old sys- 
tem of denominational schools we quote from Zhe Na- 
tional Educational League, the following statements 
made by Sir Charles Read M.P. In reply to a toast of 
the School Board for London, at the Lord Mayor’s Din- 
ner, after thanking the Lord Mayor for his courtesy 
displayed to the newly-formed public body in the me- 
tropolis, he said that it was little more than four years 
since the nation resolved to place education upon a na- 
tional basis. Since 1870 there had been formed 1,148 
School Boards in England, covering an area of 11,000, 
ooo of population, and of these boards London was the 
largest and the first. Indeed, one of the strongest 
arguments in Parliament in favor of the Act was the 
educational destitution of London, and they had ascer- 
tained that, notwithstanding all that had been done, at 
least 180,000 children were not then attending any effi- 
cient school. The Board had provided already, with 
the entire approval of the Educational Department, 
80,000 school places, and the number would be in- 
creased to 140,000. The schools built by the Board 
were full. In fact, if all the children on the rolls were 
to attend regularly they would be over full ; and it was 
gratifying to him to be able to say that they were not 
filled by emptying other schools, for this he would con- 
sider to be a national disaster. Some schools would 
naturally suffer under the competition ; but that which 
was stated last year by the Primate had this year been 
confirmed by the Bishop of London, who said recently 
that the schools of the Church had not been injured. 
The fact was that the School Board had, through its 
agency, been the means of adding 100,000 children to 
the school roll of London, and 40,000 of these had 
gone to other than Board schools. It was true, as was 
said by the Lord Mayor, that the schoolmaster was 
abroad. When Lord Brougham made that declaration 
he said that a personage less imposing than a soldier, 
and by some thought to be insignificant—the school- 
master—was abroad, and he had more confidence in 
him armed with his primer than he had in the soldier 
in full military array. At that date the education vote 
was £30,000 ; in 1875 it would be, if he might guess 
in the presence of one who knew, a question of millions 
instead of thousands. The schoolmaster was indeed 
abroad in London, for the Board had set to work nearly 
a thousand trained teachers, with 1,600 pupils pre- 
paring for the work. Referring to the fact that the 
Magistrates and Judges had drawn attention to the 
diminution of Juvenile crime in the metropolis, Sir 
Charles said that the Board had dealt with more than 
3,000 destitute children, a large proportion of whom 
had been drawn from the public streets and put upon 
an honest course of life. That this was a costly work, 
he did not deny, but large expenditure does not justify 
the charge of “reckless extravagance.” He reminded 


the taxpayers however, that the most costly thing of all 
was ignorance with its attendant evils, crime and pau- 
perism ; and, cost what it might, this common foe must 
be expelled from community. 


— All writing should merely be the expression of thought 
and speech. 


Sir H. Havelock, on Religious Education. 
In addressing his constituents at Sunderland, on the 
question of education, Sir Henry Havelock said : 
“There is another point I should like just to touch 
upon fora moment. I was glad to see it quoted in a 
late weekly paper that Sunderland had hit upon such a 
good method for a school register that almost every 
child of school going age was entered upon your books. 
Well, that is a great thing. But there is another step 
in advance I should like to see you take, and that is to 
settle what is called the religious difficulty in the best 
and justest way, by giving a fair and equal chance to 
all denominations alike, and favor to none. In a 
speech I made in the House of Commons on the roth 
of June, 1874, on the abolition of the 25th clause, I 
urged this course—the one which was being then car- 
ried out as an experiment by the Birmingham School 
Board. It is simply this, that the education given by 
the schoolmasters themselves on the part of the School 
Board should be entirely secular, but that each denomi- 
nation, with fair play for all alike, should have stated 
days and hours—say three times a week on week days, 
and as many as they like on Sundays—when the min- 
isters or the more zealous members of the congrega- 
tions, deputed and authorised by the ministers and the 
parents, should have access to the children of their own 
denominations in separate rooms, or in separate classes 
in the same room, for the purpose of religious instruc- 
tion. This would get rid of the religious difficulty at 
once and for ever, Wherever it has been tried it has 
been a success, and Sunderland, if it only tried it, 
would give a lead to the whole North in this matter. I 
don’t mind telling you that I had this suggestion made 
to me by no less a man than John Macgregor—better 
known as “ Rob Roy,”—one ofthe most practical and the 
most hard-working members of the London School 
Board. Of course, when I suggested this in the House 
of Commons it was howled down, for it was at the time 
of the Endowed Schools Conspiracy. I was told that I 
was for excluding the Bible from schools ; that I was a 
member of the infidel Birmingham League—{I believe 
they are no more infidels than you or I)—and all sorts 
of other dreadful accusations, which, I need not tell you, 
did not affect me in the least. But now the plan has 
had a year’s further trial at Birmingham, and has been, 
as I anticipated, a complete success. Talk of exclud- 
ing the Bible from schools! Why, this is the best way 
of all others of teaching the Bible in schools, of making 
it, as it should be, a part of the daily life of every child. 
It relieves the schoolmasters of that which they should 
never be burdened with—religious instruction—which 
they can only impart in a stiff and formal way, devoid 
of all life and spirit—for they are bound by their in- 
structions to keep clear of doctrinal points; and it 
leaves that religious instruction to the ministers, or vol- 
unteer members of their congregation chosen by them, 
who, as they undertook the task voluntarily, would, of 
course, make it a labor of love. And why I like it best 
is, that it gives fair play to all—to Churchmen, Dissen- 
ters, Roman Catholics, and Jews alike. Each has an 
equal chance, none can complain. Try it, and I am 
sure you will find it a success; and Sunderland will 
have the honor of taking a lead in the solution of a 
difficult and perplexing question.” 


“ THe Goop SCHOOLMASTER.”—“ There is scarce any 
professon more necessary which is so slightly performed. 
The reasons whereof I conceive to be these: First, young 
scholars make this calling their refuge ; yea, perchance, 
before they have taken any degree in the university, 
commence schoolmasters in the country ; as if nothing 
else were required to set up this profession, but only a 
rod and a ferule. Secondly, others, who are able, use 
it only as a passage to better preferment ; to patch the 
rents in their present fortune, till they can provide a new 
one, and betake themselves to some more gainful call- 


ing.” —Zhomas Fuller. 
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Boston, Mass., June 12, 1875. 


THE annual meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation will be held at Minneapolis, Minnesota, Au- 
gust 3, 4, and 5, 1875. Make a note of the time and 
place, as this gathering of educators enters into the 
plans of many teachers as they make up their vacation 
tour. 


Mr. Ho.mes’s poems are the delight of all readers, 
and his Centennial gift has the spirit and genius of the 
true poet. We are indebted to the courtesy of J. R. 
Osgood & Co., for the use of this poem in advance of 
the 17th of June, and our readers will desire the admi- 
rable memorable brochure of which this poem is a part, 
published by the same enterprising house in Boston. 


YALE has taken a wise step in attempting to abolish 
the Sophomore Societies. The past ten years they 
have been simply hotbeds for nursing corruption in 
every form. It might truthfully have been written over 
their doors, whoever enters here leaves virtue behind. 
Now let Yale follow this wise step by abolishing every 
Secret Society, Skull and Bones and Scroll and Key 
not excepted. The Secret Society system as developed 
at Yale, is a most damning blot upon the fair fame of 
the College. If their evil influence were as well known 
to parents having sons to educate as to those who have 
been inside and seen their working, it would reduce the 


number of applicants for admission one-half. We trust 
the Corporation will have the moral courage to make a 
clean sweep of the whole list—Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior. 


Tue forty-sixth annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction will be held in Music Hall, Prov- 
idence, R. I, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 7, 
8,and 9. The arrangements are nearly completed, and 
the Committee of the Institute and the local committee 
have spared no labor to make the meetings profitable 
and pleasant ; and if an excellent programme, a warm 
hospitality, and a great meeting of earnest and intelli- 
gent educators, have any driving power, there will cer- 
tainly be, the most successful meeting of the Institute 


for many a year. The bill of fare will be published in 
our columns in full, next week ; but a few crumbs have 
fallen to our lot, in advance of the great educational 
feast, and we give them to you. Lectures will be given 
by President Robinson, of Brown University, President 
Gregory, of the Illinois Industrial University, and by 
President Porter of Yale. Papers will be read by J. 
A. Shaw, A.M., of Worcester ; A. G. Boyden, Esq., of 
Bridgewater ; Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield ; E. G. 
Coy, AM., of Andover; J. F. Blackinton, A.M., of 
Boston ; Miss Anna C. Brackett, of New York ; Prof. S. 
S. Greene, LL.D., of Providence, and Samuel Eliot, 
LL D., of Boston. Discussions will follow each paper. 

The Committee on Entertainment, consisting of the 
Grammar Masters of Providence, proffer free hospital- 
ity to ladies, who are now members of the Institute, 
and also to those who propose to become members at 
its next meeting. All who wish to accept such hos- 
pitality should apply to Hon. T. B. Stockwell, 104 North 
Main street, Providence, on or before June 25. Hotels 
will furnish board and rooms from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
day. Arrangements have been made for an excursion 
down Narragansett Bay, should the weather be pleasant, 
on Friday, the last day of the Institute. 
To those who know the value of such a meeting as 
this promises to be, we need not say more ; and to 
those who know the value of the American Institute as a 
New England Institution, we need not say that they will 
do well to attend ; nor to those who know the generous 
zeal and cordial welcome of Rhode Islanders, and es- 
pecially of her educators, need we say that it will be a 
loss not to enjoy their greetings and their acquaint- 
anceship. Need we say still further that every New- 
England teacher should be identified with the Ameri- 
can Institute in its noble purposes ; and especially so 
since this Institute now aims to infuse new life into 
its work, and to extend its grasp of welcome to the 
young recruits, as well as to the veterans. We expect 
to see Dr. Emerson, with Hammond and Hagar and 
Stone, of Massachusetts; Johnson and Fletcher and 
Rounds, of Maine ; Symonds, Orcutt, Edgerly, Vose, and 
Bartley from the Granite State ; Conant, Fuller, and 
Pollens from the Green Mountains ; Northrop, Carleton, 
and Parish from the Nutmeg, to shake hands with 
Lyon and Greene, Stone and Mowry, Stockwell and 
Hoyt, Perry and Greenough, and a host of others, 
ladies as well as gentlemen of Little Rhody ; but then 
we must have the younger members of the family pres- 
ent, and we extend a cordial welcome to all the teach- 
ers in New England. Along the Penobscot, the Ken- 
nebec, the Merrimac, and the Connecticut, from Aroos- 
took to Fairfield, and from Lake Champlain to Prov- 
incetown, to come. This is your Institute ; you are 
all members. Come and see how Little Rhody can 
open her great heart and spread a broad shelter over 
you at this educational feast. The teachers field-day, 
New-Yorkers can come too, and so may every stray 
New Englander who has gone West or South, and so 
may those who have only heard with the ear, but who 
may see what New England produces. An invitation 
as broad as the land greets and will welcome you, and 
we hereby appoint the veteran Valentine of Brooklyn to 
lead the host of fellow-workers back to the New-Eng- 
land hills. 

The half has not been told, and we only await anoth- 
er issue of the New ENGLAND to tell more of the things 
that await the visitor to the land of Roger Williams. 


Tue generosity of the artists of Paris, manifested to- 
ward the Association of Teachers, as described in our 
last number, is a graceful tribute to a deserving cause 
at the hands of appreciative and liberal men. We are 
glad to believe that, in this case, at least, the statement 
quoted from the Paris Register is not true, but that the 
old and feeble teachers, who can no longer support 
themselves, “the soldiers who fight against ignorance 
and superstition, who combat against the evils of war 
itself,” are not “left to their own helplessness and the 


Tufts College. 


Rev. Elmer Hewitt Capen, recently of Providence, 
R. L., was inaugurated president of Tufts College on 
Wednesday, the 3d inst. Mr. Capen succeeds Rev. A. 
A. Miner, D.D., of Boston, and is the third president 
of the college. A large audience assembled on the oc- 
casion of the inauguration, many of whom came from 
New York city, Providence, and other distant places. 
Mr. Capen’s choir were present from Providence, and 
furnished the music. The Scriptures were read by Rev. 
Dr. Thayer, and the prayer of installation offered by 
Rev. Dr. Miner. Hon. Israel Washburne, Jr, LL.D., 
of Portland, Me., president of the board of trustees, in 
behalf of his association, then delivered a brief and 
eloquent address formally investing Mr. Capen with the 
office and duties of president. Mr. Capen responded 
briefly, accepting the trust, inviting the hearty codpera- 
tion of the trustees and other friends of the college, 
and invoking the blessing of God upon his labors. An 
oration in Latin was then delivered with much propriety 
and spirit by George Horace Hunt, of the senior class. 

The inaugural address from the new president fol- 
lowed. He said that he had no new policy to propose. 
He intended to carry out that already entered upon 
with such success at Tufts. His subject was announced 
as the purposes and range of an American university. 
It must train every faculty of the body and mind. It 
must lead the people. It cannot afford to be common- 
place. It must teach everything that can be taught in a 
philosophic spirit. True philosophy is not contradictory, 
and we must be ready to accept truth from whatever source 
it comes. A course of study should not be practical, if 
by that term we mean merely aids to money-getting ; upon 
the highest plane, the theoretical and practical coincide. 
The speaker believed in the old course of study, but 
was in favor of extending and broadening. He then 
enumerated the various means by which a university 
accomplishes its work, in many of which Tufts is pecul- 
iarly fortunate. In conclusion an earnest appeal was 


made to all the alumni and friends of the college in its 
behalf. The address was very eloquent, and was 
listened to with strict attention, and frequently inter- 
rupted with applause. It made an excellent impres- 
sion. 


Exhibition of Industrial Drawings 


AT 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON. 


The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the work of the 
Industrial Drawing Schools of the State, and the public 
schools of Boston, was held at Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, June 9th, 
roth, and 11th, and was attended by a vast concourse 
of people. As Mr. Smith’s system of Drawing has been 
taught in the public schools of Boston for four years 
and more, and in other parts of the State in day and 
evening classes, it is well nigh time to subject the re- 
sults to the severest tests of criticism, in order that its 
merits may be made to appear most clearly, and that 
its faults, if it has them, may be corrected. 

PRIMARY WORK. 

The work of the primary schools of Boston is very 
full and very fine. It consists of free-hand drawings 
from cards, the black-board, dictation exercises, mem- 
ory drawing, and model-drawings from the black-board, 
and original designs by children from six to ten or 
eleven years of age. While the copy-work of this class 
of pupils shows excellent practical skill, the cards of 
model and original drawings far surpass in execution as 
well as talent, any work of the kind ever before exhib- 
ited in America. Art critics are amazed at the results 
of the primary schools, and they claim that it surpasses 
in real merit the more finished work of the higher 
classes. We certainly regard it as worthy of the praise 
which these judges so lavishly bestow, and when we 
consider that the children have only devoted two hours 
of each week to the study, we may well feel satisfied 


world’s neglect.” 


with what the system is doing for the primaries. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL DRAWING. 

The Grammar Schools advance to flat copy, model, | 
and higher original designs in their work, and the 
talent which is evoked in the lower grades, here finds 
larger development. In the Grammar School draw- 
ings, we see skill in manipulation, joined with a fuller 
understanding of principles, and a more mature combi- 
nation of elements with original practice. More beauty 
of finish as would be expected, and more knowledge of 
elements in the abstract appears. One fact is manifest 
as we advance, that the earlier the training was begun, 
the more satisfactory the results; so true is it that this 
wonderful art has its ground-plan in the elementary 
part of our school-education. In examining this great 
collection of specimens, numbering perhaps 40,000 in 
all, we are struck with its practical nature and the care- 
ful forms which are coined from the brains of these in- 
ventive pupils, and the observer almost wishes himself a 
child again to enjoy the wonderful benefits of eye, hand, 
and mind-training which these children possess. 

HIGH SCHOOL AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 

The High Schools of Boston show good work, and, 
while lacking the culture of earlier practice, are not de- 
ficient in real talent for original designs, and in this, 
as well as in the department of Evening Industrial 
Drawing, we see the flower and fruitage of the system. 
The work in designing appeals to the good sense and 
practical judgment of every business man as well as 
artist, as gratifying not only the wants of the zwsthetic 
taste, but the demands of the severest utility. The va- 
rious classes of drawings progress from flat copies to 
drawings from models, and to excellent specimens of en- 
caustic tiles, cups and saucers, designs for wall-paper, 
muslins, prints, laces, etc., and thence to machine and 
architectural drawing of a first-class character, and de- 
signs for carpets, rugs, and shawls. The Boston, Cam- 
bridge, and Lowell classes longest in practice show re- 
markable results, which will surprise many. Those of 
other cities are not only very creditable, but encourag- 
ing to all friends of this branch of education, now so 
successfully inaugurated and established, and we could 
wish that all who have as yet been unable to see the 
benefits and value of Industrial Drawing as a branch of, 
as well as the foundation of our American industrial 
could witness the results here displayed in all grades of 
instruction. 


THE WORKS OF THE STUDENTS OF THE NORMAL ART 


SCHOOL. 

Of these, we say without hesitation, that it is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the effect of them upon the minds 
of all concerned in the great work now going on in this 
State under Prof. Walter Smith, and we are certain that 
the question of benefit to American manufactures by 
Industrial Art Education will be settled at once and for- 
ever in this locality. One must understand, looking 
at these splendid examples of applied design—unless 


he is wilfully prejudiced against the well-doing of his 
countrymen—how thoroughly the director of Art edu- 
cation has done his duty to the State, and to the stu- 
dents of the Art. 

We hope no one interested in the welfare of Massa- 
chusetts in her great movement in Industrial Art, will 
fail to see the works now on exhibition at the rooms of 
the Boston Art club, 64 Boylston street. 


Crassics. Edited by Rossiter Johnson. Boston 
R. Osgood & Co.; 1875. Vol. I., Exile; IL., Intellect ; IIT, 
Tragedy ; IV., Life ; V., Laughter ; VI., Love; VII., Romance ; 
VIII, Mystery ; IX., Comedy ; X., Childhood ; XI., Heroism ; 
XIL., Fortune. Tastefully bound. Price $1.00 each. For sale 
by booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


These little volumes of over two hundred pages each contain the 
gems of English and American literature on the subjects treated in 
each volume. We find in them the best things of Dickens, Chas. 
Lamb, E. E. Hale, Longfellow, Holmes, Hugh Miller, Bret Harte, 
Willis, Hawthorne, Taylor, Curtis, Macaulay, Lincoln, John 
Brown, Judson, De Quincey, E. Bulwer Lytton, Poe, Lover, 
Thackeray, Howitt, Reade, Wilson, Winthrop, D’Israeli, and 
others, These books are just such as one needs as a charm for his 
leisure hours, and they give the cream of thought, without dilu- 
tion, to enrich the mental growth. The topics treated are such as 
will interest every reader of taste and culture, while the books 
themselves are the finest¥products of the printer’s art. 


The Battle of Bunker Hill. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


GRANDMOTHER’S STORY OF BUNKER HILL BAT- 
TLE, AS SHE SAW IT FROM THE BELFRY. 


Tis like stirring living embers, when, at eighty, one remembers 

All the achings and the quakings of “the times that tried men’s 
souls ;” 

When I talk of Whig and Jory, when I tell the Rede/ story, 

To you the words are ashes, but to me they’re burning coals. 


I had heard the muskets’ rattle of the April running battle ; 

Lord Percy’s hunted soldiers, I can see their red coats still ; 

But a deadly chill comes o’er me, as the day looms up before me, 
When a thousand men lay bleeding on the slopes of Bunker’s Hill. 


*Twas a peaceful Summer’s morning, when the first thing gave us 
warning 

Was the booming of the cannon from the river and the shore : 

“Child,” said grandma, “ what’s the matter, what is all this noise 
and clatter ? 

Have those scalping Indian devils come to murder us once more ?” 


Poor old soul! my sides were shaking in the midst of all my quak- 
ing, 

To hear her talk of Indians when the guns began to roar : 

She had seen the burning village, and the slaughter and the pillage, 

When the Mohawks killed her father with their bullets through his 
door. 


Then I said, “ Now, dear old granny, don’t you fret and worry any, 
For I'll soon come back and tell you whether this is work or play ; 
There can’t be mischief in it, so I won’t be gone a minute”— 

For a minute then I started. I was gone the livelong day. 


No time for bodice-lacing or for looking-glass grimacing ; 

Down my hair went as I hurried, tumbling half-way to my heels ; 

God forbid your ever knowing, when there’s blood around her 
flowing, 

How the lonely, helpless daughter of a quiet household feels ! 


In the street I heard a thumping; and I knew it was the stumping 
Of the Corporal, our old neighbor, on that wooden leg he wore, 
With a knot of women round him—it was lucky I had found him, 
So I followed with the others, and the Corporal marched before. 


They were making for the steeple—the old soldier and his people ; 
The pigeons circled round us as we climbed the creaking stair. 
Just across the narrow river—oh, so close it made me shiver ! 
Stood a fortress on the hill-top that but yesterday was bare. 


Not slow our eyes to find it; well we knew who stood behind it, 

Though the earth-work hid them from us, and the stubborn walls 
were dumb. 

Here were sister, wife, and mother, looking wild upon each other, 

And their lips were white with terror, as they said, THE HOUR 
HAS COME ! 


The morning slowly wasted, not a morsel had we tasted, 

And our heads were almost splitting with the cannon’s deafening 
thrill, 

When a figure tall and stately round the rampart strode sedately ; 

It was PRESCOTT, one since told me; he commanded on the hill. 

* * * 


a * * 


Then the Corporal, our old cripple (he would swear sometimes 
and tipple)— 

He had heard the bullets whistle (in the old French war), before— 

Calls out in words of jeering, just as if they all were hearing— 

And his wooden leg thumps fiercely on the dusty belfry floor :— 


“Oh! fire away ye villains, and earn King George’s shillin’s. 

But ye’ll waste a ton of powder before a ‘rebel’ falls ; 

You may bang the dirt and welcome, they’re as safe as Dan’l 
Malcolm 

Ten foot beneath the gravestone that you’ve splintered with your 
balls !” 


In the hush of expectation, in the awe and trepidation 

Of the dread approaching moment, we are well nigh breath- 
less all; 

Though the rotten bars are failing on the rickety belfry railing, 

We are crowding up against them like the waves against a wall. 


Just a glimpse (the air is clearer), they are nearer, — nearer, — 
nearer, 

When a flash—a curling smoke-wreath—then a crash — the steeple 
shakes— 

The deadly truce is ended ; the tempest’s shroud is rended ; 

Like a morning mist it gathered, like a thunder-cloud it breaks ! 


Oh! the sight our eyes discover as the blue-black smoke blows over ! 
The red-coats stretched in windrows as a mower rakes his hay ; 
Here a scarlet heap is lying, there a headlong crowd is flying 
Like a billow that is broken and is shivered into spray. 


Then we cried, “ The troops are routed! They are beat—it can’t 


be doubted! 

God be thanked, the fight is over!"—Ah! the grim old soldier’s 
smile ! 

“Tell us, tell us why you look so!” (we could hardly speak, we 
shook"so) 


“Are they beaten? Are they beaten? Are they beaten ?”— 
“ Wait a while.” 


* 


All at once, as we were gazing, lo the roofs of Charlestown blazing ! 

They have fired the harmless village; in an hour it will be down! 

The Lord in heaven confound them, rain his fire and brimstone 
round them,— 

The robbing, murdering red-coats, that would burn a peaceful town ! 


They are marching, stern and solemn; we can see each massive 
column 

As they near the naked earth-mound with the slanting walls so steep. 

Have our soldiers got faint-hearted, and in noiseless haste departed ? 

Are they panic-struck and helpless? Are they palsied or asleep ? 


Now! the walls they’re almost under! scarce a rod the foes 
asunder ! 

Not a firelock flashed against them! up the earthwork they will 
swarm! 

But the words have scarce been spoken, when the ominous calm 
is broken, 

And its bellowing crash has emptied all the vengeance of the storm 


So, again, with murderous slaughter, pelted backwards to the water, 

Fly Pigot’s running heroes and the frightened braves of Howe ; 

And we shout, “ At last they’re done for, it’s their barges they 
have run for ; 

They are beaten, beaten, beaten ; and the battle’s over now !” 


And we looked, poor timid creatures, on the rough old soldier's 
features, 

Our lips afraid to question, but he knew what we would ask : 

“Not sure,” he said; “keep quiet,—once more, I guess, they’ll 
try it— 

Here’s damnation to the cut-throats !”—then he handed me his flask. 


Saying “Gal, you’re looking shaky; have a drop of old Jamaiky; 
I’m afeard there’ll be more trouble afore the job is done ;” 

So I took one scorching swallow; dreadful faint I felt and hollow, 
Standing there from early morning when the firing was begun. 


All through those hours of trial I had watched a calm clock dial, 

As the hands kept creeping, creeping,—they were creeping round 
to four, 

When the old man said, “ They’re forming with their bagonets fixed 
for storming ; 

It’s the death-grip that’s a coming,—they will try the works once 
more.” 


With brazen trumpets blaring, the flames behind them glaring, 
The deadly wall before them, in close array they come ; 

Still onward, upward toiling, like a dragon’s fold uncoiling— 
Like the rattlesnake’s shrill warning the reverberating drum! 


Over heaps all torn and gory—shall I tell the fearful story, 

How they surged above the breastwork, as a sea breaks over a deck 

How driven, yet scarce defeated, our worn-out men retreated 

With their powder-horns all emptied, like the swimmers from a 
wreck ! 


It has all been told and painted ; as for me, they say I fainted, 

And the wooden-legged old Corporal stumped with me down the 
stair. 

And when I woke from dreams affrighted the evening lamps were 
lighted— 

On the floor a youth was lying ; his bleeding breast was bare. 


And I heard through all the flurry, “Send for Warren! hurry! 
hurry ! 

Tell him here’s a soldier bleeding, and he’ll come and dress his 
wound !” 

Ah, we knew not till the morrow told its tale of death and sorrow, 

How the starlight found him stiffened on the dark and bloody 
ground. 


Who the youth was, what his name was, where the place from 
which he came was, 

Who had brought him from the battle and left him at our door, 

He could not speak to tell us; but ’twas one of our brave fellows, 

As the homespun plainly showed us which the dying soldier wore. 


For they all thought he was dying, as they gathered round him 
crying,~- 

And they said, “Oh, how they’ll miss him !” and, “ What w#// his 
mother do !” 

Then his eyelids just unclosing, like a child’s that has been dozing, 

He faintly murmured, “ Mother! ” and—I saw his eyes were blue. 


—“ Why, grandma, how you're winking !”-—-“ Ah, my child, it sets 
me thinking 

Of a story not like this one. Well, he somehow lived along ; 

So we came to know each other, and I nursed him like a—mother. 
Till at last he stood before me, tall and rosy-cheeked, and strong 


And we sometimes walked together in the pleasant summer 
weather. 
—‘ Please to tell us what his name was?” “Just your own, my 
little dear,— 
There’s his picture Copley painted : 
uainted, 
That—in short, that’s why I’m grandma, and you children all are 


we became so well ac- 


here! 


| 
| 
| 
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The Future of America.—Phillips. 


Who can deny that the existence of such a country 
presents a subject for human congratulation! Who can 
deny that its gigantic advancement offers a field for the 
most rational conjecture! At the end of the very next 
century, if she proceeds as she seems to promise, what 
a wondrous spectacle may she not exhibit! Who shall 
say for what purpose mysterious Providence may not 
have designed her! Who shall say that when in its fol- 
lies or its crimes the Old World may have buried all the 
pride of its power, and all the pomp of its civilization, 
human nature may not find its destined renovation in the 
New! Whenits temples and its trophies shall have moul- 
dered into dust,—when the glories of its name shall be 
but the legend of tradition, and the light of its achieve- 
ments live only in song ; philosophy will revive again 
in the sky of her Franklin, and glory rekindle at the 
urn of her Washington. 

Is this the vision of romantic fancy? Is it even im- 
probable? Is it half so improbable as the events 
which, for the last twenty years, have rolled like succes- 
sive tides over the surface of the European world, each 
erasing the impressions that preceded it? I appeal 
to History. Tell me, thou reverend chronicler of the 
grave, can all the illusions of ambition realized, 
can all the wealth of an universal commerce, can 
all the achievements of successful heroism, or all the 
establishments of this world’s wisdom, secure to Empire 
the permanency of its possession? Alas! Troy thought 
so once ; yet the land of Priam lives only in song? 
Thebes thought so once ; yet her hundred gates have 
crumbled, and her very tombs are but as the very dust 
they were vainly intended to commemorate! So thought 
Palmyra—where is she! So thought the countries of 
Demosthenes and the Spartan ; yet Leonidas is tram- 
pled by the timid slave, and Athens insulted by the ser- 
vile, mindless, and enervate Ottoman! In his hurried 
march, Time has but looked at their imagined immor- 
tality, and all its vanities, from the palace to the tomb, 
have with their ruins, erased the very impression of 
his footsteps! Who shall say, then, contemplating the 
past, that England, proud and potent as she appears, may 
not one day be what Athens is, and the young Amer- 
ica yet soar to be what Athens was! Who shall 
say, when the European column shall have mouldered, 
and the night of barbarism obscured its very ruins, that 
this mighty continent may not emerge from the horizon, 
to rule, for its time, sovereign of the ascendant! 


June’s Floral Object-Lesson. 


Oxsyects: A branch of Flowering-Almonds; Narcissus blooms; Bible. 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


First Schol.—¥or our floral lesson, I bring a branch of 
“ The flowering-almond, first to fling 
Its perfume on the breeze; 
The earliest, at the call of Spring, 
Among the green-clad trees.” 


Sec. Schol. — This lovely shrub is a native of Palestine, where it 
is among the earliest flowering trees. 

Third Schol. —\ have learned that our Flowering-Almond is 
the almond-tree of the Scriptures. I find it in Jer. I. 11, 12. “ The 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest 
thou? And I said, I see the rod of an almond-tree. Then said 
the Lord unto me, Thou hast well seen, for I will hasten my word 
to perform it.” 

Fourth Schol—\ see no meaning to this, no reason why the al- 
mond-tree is spoken of, rather than any other. 

Teacher.—Let me help you find the reason. The name in the 
original is Shdkéd, a Hebrew word which means “to hasten.” 


Fourth Schol. — That is, I suppose, because the almond-tree 
flowers so early. It is said to be in bloom in January all along the 
Jordan’s banks. 

Teacher.—Y es, it is literally the “ Hastening-tree,” or the tree 
that Aastens to bloom. Now read the passage with the emphasis 
of your new knowledge. 

Fourth Schol. (Repeating. —“ And I said, I see the rod of an 
almond-tree. Then said the Lord unto me, Thou hast we// seen, 
for / will hasten my word to perform it.” 

Fifth Schol. — That is beautiful! I shall never again see the 
Flowering-almond, without recalling this truth, forever old, forever 
new, that so will God hasten his word to perform it! 

Sixth Schol.—I have the blossoms of the fair, white Narcissus, 
that grows in all our garden-beds. 

Sec. Schol.—And you bade me bring this Scripture: “ I am the 
rose of Sharon.” Cant. II, 2; and this, “ The desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.” Isa. xxxv: I. 

Sixth Schol—But this is not a rose. 

Teacher. — No; nor is the plant referred to in the passages, a 
rose. 

Fourth Schol.—How do you know ? 
Teacher.—Because the word in the original Hebrew is Chadbdbazze- 
leth, which means the Narcissus. 

Third Schol.—Did the Narcissus grow in Palestine ? 

Teacher.—Y es, the sunny slopes of the Holy Land are white in 
Spring-time with its fragrant blooms. 

First Schol.—So this is another pleasant thing to remember every 
Spring, when the Narcissus blooms, that we sing of this dear and 
familiar flower in our lovely hymn. (A// Sing): 

“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows,— 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill, 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose.” 


ak 


The Way to Have. 


[A RECITATION FOR LILAC+TIME,] 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Dame Margery has a lilac-bush 
That grows by her cottage door; 

And there it has blossomed its purple flush, 
Full twenty-five years or more. 

For she says,—and a quiver goes over her lip,— 
“ John planted it here for me, 

That morning, before he sailed in the ship 
That never came home from sea.” 


To every boy and girl that goes 
To school, by the kind dame’s door, 
She gives a bunch of the purple blows, 
rill blossoming time is o’er. 
She loves to have, but she loves to give ; 
And the good dame says, “ You know 
The way to have, you'll see, if you live 
Next spring, és to bestow.” 


Ma’am Alison lives across the street, 
And her lilac-tree grows high; 
But away she drives all little feet 
If they come her lilacs nigh. 
“ Dame Margery’s blooms will soon be gone ; 
She’s foolish, seems to me ; 
I'll not be breaking my lilacs down 
For every child,” says she. 


Spring came. Dame Margery’s bush was full 
Of wonderful perfect bloom ; 

In royal purple beautiful, 
And sweet with its fresh perfume. 

Ma’am Alison’s tree had of blooms not one! 
The last year’s seeds were there ; 

But vain she watched until June was gone, 
For purple blossoms fair. 


Dame Margery said, “ Ah! don’t you know, 
If last year’s blossoms stay, 
The next year’s buds will fail to grow 
Till these are broken away? 
For this year’s lilacs cannot live 
With seeds of last year’s spring.” 
Ma’am Alison learned that she must give, 
Lf she would have a thing. 


Mon Jardin: My Garden. 


[RECITATION FOR JUVENILE FRENCH SCHOLARs.] 


BY MARIANNA B. SLADE, 


Le Printemps, Spring, no more is here ; 
And I, ma chére mére, mother dear, 

My garden, mon jardin enjoy ; 

The flowers, /es fleurs, my time employ. 
I'll have, now summer comes,—/’ 
Les roses, the roses, every day ; 

Daisies I'll have,—/es margucrites, 


And violets,—/es violettes, so sweet. 

And heliotrope, in French the same ; 

With 2éianthe, the grander name 

For sun-flower, and these yellow heads 
Shall nod above my garden-beds. 

To keep mon jardin I will take 

My hoe, my shovel, and my rake. 

Ma houe, ma pelle, et mon rdteau ; 

And good results my work shall show. 

No herbes sauvages (those words mean weeds), 
Shall check the growth of my flower seeds ; 
La Pluie, the rain my plants shall shower ; 
The sun, /e solei/ kiss each flower ; 

La rosée,—that’s the gentle dew, 

Refresh them when the day is through ; 
And so mon jardin every day, 

Shall with es feurs my care repay. 


A Day in June. 


[Adapted from Lowell’s “ Vision of Sir Launfal.’’]’ 


SCENE: A group of girls seated, making daisy or dandelion-chains, 
clover-wreaths or oak-garlands. Let the recitation be given in 
natural conversation-style, as though they were talking about the 
surrounding scenes, sights, and sounds of a Fune day. 


Xate.—And what is so rare as a day in June? 
May.—Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Nell.—Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays ; 
Fan.— Whether we look or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
ZLou.—Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers 

And, grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
Kate.—The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
May.—The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
Nell.—The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
Fan.—And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace ; 
Lou.—The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
Kate.—His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 

He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 

In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best ? 
May.—Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 

Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay. 
Neil.—We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 

How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
Fan.—We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
Lou.—The breeze comes whispering in our ear 

That dandelions are_blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 

That the river is bluer than the sky, 

That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
Xate.—And if the breeze kept the good news back, 

For other couriers we should not lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing,— 
May.—And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 

Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 


Nell.—So perfect is the scene, dear May, 
Recite for us, “ A PERFEcT Day.” 


[May recites Longfellow’s poem, “ A Perfect Day,” to be found in 
any collection of his poems.] 


A Little Boy’s Speech to Speech-Makers. 


[FOR EXAMINATION-DAY. ] 


BY M. B. ©. SLADE. 


I shall speak very briefly, dear ladies and dear sirs ; 

My speech it will be chiefly unto the speech-makers ; 

Mr. Very preached a sermon,—I cannot tell you next, 
What was Mr. Very’s subject, nor Mr. Very’s text. 

But a lady hastened to him, as on the steps he stood, 
With, “ Oh, dear, Mr. Very, your sermon was so good ! 

I haven’t heard a sermon, in how long I can’t tell, 

That pleased me, Mr. Very, and suited me so well !” 
Mr. Very was delighted, though dignified and grave ; 

But such nice sugar-plums of praise, who does not like to have? 
So he thanked the lady kindly, and said that he was glad ; 
He hoped to preach acceptably, and he rejoiced he had. 
Then asked her why his sermon so excellent she thought, 
“ Oh, I liked it, Mr. Very,—decause it was so short!” 
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Bunker’s Hill, 1775. 
THE SCENE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

The steady processes and transformations by which 
time, expansive growth, the necessities of crowded hu- 
man life, enterprise, and improvement have changed 
the natural features of the scene now to be recalled, 
may require some effort from those now on the stage to 
reproduce its distinctive features. On no spot of this 
earth have such processes wrought more effectually than 
in the neighborhood of Boston. The visitor to the 
field of Waterloo is baffled in his efforts to trace the 
manceuvres of its great day, even by so slight a change 
in its natural features as the removal of a ridge of earth 
to build the mound on which rests the memorial of the 
Belgic lion. But the leveling of the hill-tops, the nar- 
rowing of river-courses by piers and wharves, the ex- 
tension of bridges, the filling in of thousands of acres 
of irrigated flats, and the thick planting of dwellings, 
marts of trade, and manufactories, have strangely trans- 
formed the surroundings of the storied summit. Some 
thirty years ago, one who took his stand upon the top 
of the true Bunker Hill, before its crown had been re- 
moved, could trace the lines of the works which the 
British erected there with skill and complication, after 
they took possession of the town. The battle summit, 
Breed’s Hill,—not known by that name till after the ac- 
tion—has not been reduced at the top, but it is so 
closed around that few of the points to which reference 
has to be made in tracing the events of the day are vis- 
ible from it. Yet, by mounting the tall shaft, the visitor 
with an instructed eye, looking in turn through each of 
its four windows, may with some satisfaction of his cu- 
riosity reproduce some of the more important features 
of the scene. Those who were the prime actors in it 
would doubtless prefer to gaze upon it from their own 
monument as it now is. We, however, try for the hour 
to restore their panorama. ; 

The three-quarters of a circle of headlands, slopes, 
peninsulas, and eminences, once united by green levels, 
or divided by watercourses, and embracing a circuit of 
more than twenty miles, which we may now sweep, from 
the windows of the monument, was at the time arrayed 
in all the beauty of its summer garb ; but it was stirring 
with all the signs of military occupancy and activity. The 
wide-spread wings of a patriotic army, such as has been 
described, extended over it, enclosing a dark spot with 
a coveted prize in the good town of Boston. Seaward, 
were the fair islands of the Bay. The enemy was rich 
in every form.of water-craft, ships of war, gunboats, 
transports, floats, and barges. But even with these 
they had to be very watchful, as they ventured near the 
shore of main or island ; for never were rats watched 
more patiently at their holes by skilled mousers, than 
were they by keen-eyed patriots, as yet not enrolled, 
but prospecting on their own charges and gains. A 
portion of Colonel Gerrish’s regiment from Essex and 
Middlesex, and a detachment of New Hampshire troops 
stationed on the hills of Chelsea, formed the tip of the 
left wing of the patriot array. All along the eastern 
seaboard, to Cape Ann and Portsmouth, were watchful 
Spies on the alert to spread the alarm if the British 
should anywhere attempt a landing. Colonels Reed 
and Stark, next in the line, were stationed at Medford 
with their New Hampshire regiments. Lechmere’s 
Point, at East Cambridge, was guarded against the 
enemy’s landing, to which it offered great facilities, by 
parts of Colonel Little’s and other regiments. General 
Ward, with the main body of about 9,000 troops, and 
four companies of artillery, occupied Cambridge, its 
college halls as they then were, its English church, the 
vacated dwellings of some tories who had sought a 
change of air, and the intervals of field and woodland. 


The broad spaces of oozy and tide-soaked marsh, 
which doubled the present width of the rivers, were 
about equally a protection and a hindrance to military 
operations on either side. We must forget such things 
as bridges, for there was not one within the bounds of 
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the historic scenes,’save on the side of Cambridge to- 
wards Brighton. The salt flats had no causeways over 
them, and the shortest, even the only way between any 
two places, was a great way round. All the numerous 
points of highland, the farms, and the main roads, were 
cautiously defended or guarded. Lieutenant-General 
Thomas, with 5,000 troops of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, constituted the right wing of 
the army at Roxbury and Dorchester. 

Charlestown itself, like Boston, was also a pear- 
shaped peninsula, swelling roundly to the sea, into 
which flowed the Charles and the Mystic, whose waters 
approached so closely at the stem or neck, uniting it to 
the mainland, that one might stand upon it and toss a 
stone into the borders of either river. Charlestown, 
too, like Boston, had originally its five hill-tops,— for 
Boston’s trimount designated only the three peaks of 
its Beacon Hill, and it had, besides, its Fort Hill and 
its Copp’s Hill. The lowest of Charlestown’s hills was 
a place of graves, where some of the stones to this day 
show the scars from the British cannon. The next, or 
Town Hill, was the: public center of the municipality. 
Moulton’s Point, whence the bridge to Chelsea now 
starts, and where the British forces made their first 
landing to assault the American works, has been wholly 
levelled within a quarter of a century. 

The patriot army, thus extended, could be reached for 
assault by land only across Roxbury Neck, at which 
point, however, the intrenchments of the enemy and the 


safeguards of the provincials seemed to be equally se- 
cure. To a certain extent, also, the exposure of so 
many places in the American lines to injury from the 
armed ships and the floating batteries of the British 
was offset by shoal waters, swamps, and intersecting 
creeks. —Ellis’ Battle of Bunker’s Hill. 


THE BATTLE, 


Death of General Warren. 


Before long there were some fifteen thousand men 
collected, under a variety of independent commanders. 
General Ward commanded those from Massachusetts ; 
General Stark, those from New Hampshire ; General 
Greene, those from Rhode Island ; and Generals Spen- 
cer and Putnam, those from Connecticut. The army 
was not at all disciplined ; it had few cannon, and little 
ammunition ; the men came and went very much as 
they wished. But they were strong enough to keep the 
British army of five thousand shut up in Boston ; and 
General Gage sent most of the families of the pa- 
triotic party out of town ; so that there was very little 
intercourse between those within and those without. 

It was found that there were two ranges of hills that 
commanded Boston on two sides,—Dorchester Heights 
on the south, and Bunker Hill and Breed’s Hill on the 
northwest. It was of importance to both sides to get 
contro! of these hills ; and the Americans had reason 
to know that General Gage was planning to extend his 
lines, and include Bunker Hill. So a force of a thou- 
sand men was sent, one night, under command of Col. 
Prescott, to erect some earthworks for its protection. 
His men were mostly farmers ; they had no uniforms, 


the president of Harvard College, marched at 9.00 P M., 
June 16, 1775. They marched so silently that they 
were not heard; and the bells of Boston had struck 
twelve before they turned a sod. It was finally decided 
to fortify Breed’s Hill, as being nearer to Boston, instead 
of Bunker Hill. The work was soon begun. As they 
worked, they could hear the sentinels from the British 
men-of-war cry, “All’s well!” As day dawned, the 
newly-made earthworks were seen from the ships, which 
began to fire on them, as did a battery in Boston. But 
the Americans went on completing their fortifications. 
General Gage with his telescope watched Colonel Pres- 
cott as he moved about the works. “ Will he fight?” 
asked he “To the last drop of his blood,” said an 
American loyalist who stood near. Soon the British 
general made up his mind to lose no time, but to attack 
the works that day. 

It was nowthe 17th of June. The day was intensely 
hot. Three thousand British soldiers were embarked 
in boats, and sent across to Charlestown. Prescott 
placed his men as he best could, behind the half-finished 
mounds ; and a detachment was stationed at a rail 
fence, on the edge of Bunker Hill, to keep the British 
troops from flanking the redoubt. ‘This rail fence was 
afterwards filled in with new-mown hay, to screen bet- 
ter those behind it. Without food, without water, and 
with very little ammunition. the Americans awaited their ~ 
opponents. ‘!here were from two to three thousand 
behind the breastworks, and four thousand British to 
attack them ; and the Americans were almost without 
drill or discipline, while the British troops were veteran 
regiments. On the other hand, the British were obliged 
to advance in open field, while the Americans were be- 
hind their earthworks,—a far safer position. There they 
waited as quietly as they could, while Putnam, Prescott, 
and others moved about them, saying, ‘‘ Aim low.” 
“ Wait till you can see the whites of their eyes.” 

The British soldiers marched forward slowly ; for 
they were oppressed with the heat, and were burdéned — 
with their knapsacks of provisions. But they marched 
with great regularity, and entire confidence. They 
fired as they went ; but only a few scattering shots were 
fired in return. On, on they came, till they were within 
some ten rods of the redoubt. ‘Then the word, “ Fire !” 
was given; and, when the smoke cleared away, the 
ground was strewed with the British soldiers, and the 
survivors had already begun to retreat. A great cheer 
went up from the forts ; and the shout was echoed from 
the rail fence. ‘The Americans behind the fence were 
next attacked by the right wing of the British. The 
Americans withheld their fire till the last moment ; and 
three-fourths of the advancing soldiers fell, and the rest 
faltered. ‘Twice the British advanced, and twice they 
were driven backwards ; while very few of the Amer- 
ican were hurt. Then a third attack was made upon 
the main fort. ‘The British officers were seen threaten- 
ing the soldiers, and even striking and pricking them, 
to make them advance ; but they were very unwilling. 
Putnam passed rvund the ranks, telling his men that, 
if the British were once more driven back, they could 
not rally again ; and his men shouted, “We are ready 
for the red-coats again.” But Putnam knew that their 
powder was almost gone, and told them to reserve their 
fire till the British were within twenty yards. Once 
more they awaited the assailants, who now advanced 
with fixed bayonets, without firing, and under the pro- 
tection of batteries of artillery. Most of the Americans 
had but one round of ammunition left, and few had 
more than three. Scarcely any had bayonets. Their 
last shots were soon fired ; and there was nothing for 
them but to retreat as they best could. ‘They fell back 
slowly, one by onc, losing far more men in the retreat 
than in the battle. Among their losses was the brave 


General Warren, eminent as a physician and a patriot. 
He was president of the Provincial Congress, and was 
there only as a volunteer, not in command, ‘The Brit- 
ish general, Howe, on hearing of his death, said that it 


and carried fowling pieces without bayonets. They 
formed on Cambridge Common, and, after a prayer by! 


was equal to the loss of five hundred men to the 
Americans. —Iligginson’s Young Folks’ History. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


BANGoR.—The following correspondence is of the character 
that “explains itself :” 


BANGOR, May 18th, ’75. 


Dear Miss Hallowell :—The pupils of the Bangor High School, 
together with some of your former pupils, public and private, re- 
uest you to accept, as a token of their affectionate regard and 
their appreciations of your faithful teaching and helpful influence, 
“Henry Crouch’s Binocular Microscope, with ecpemerar™s ap- 
aratus,” which will arrive from England, per order of Prof. W 
. Chaplin, during the month of June. LILLIE M. MUNGER, 
Grace N. KIMBALL, 
Mary R. BARTLETT. 
BANGOR, May roth, 1875. 
To the Misses Lillie M. Munger, Grace N. Kimball, Mary R. Bart- 
lett, and many others formerly my pupils : 

My Dear FRIENDs :—I can find no words to express my grat- 
itude for your beautiful and useful gift. Valuable as it is in itself, 
I shall prize it far more highly as yet another expression of the 
kind regards and delicate thoughtfulness which have always char- 
acterized your relations with me, and which have been a greater 
source of inspiration in my work than you may ever know. 

Painfully conscious as [I am of the imperfections of the service 
I have sought to render you, in the pursuit of knowledge and of 
wisdom, I can only wonder by what optical glass you, at the same 
time, so diminish my failings and enlarge my merits as to hold me 
in such kind remembrance. It must surely be by the magic eye- 
piece of charity. 

Accept my warmest thanks, and be assured that I shall always 
retain most pleasant recollections of you all and constantly cherish 
a sincere desire for your usefulness and happiness. 

Susan M. HALLOWELL. 


. Miss Hallowell has accepted a professorship in Wellesley Col- 
lege, Mass. 


Aucusta ScHOoOoL Direcrory.— High Schoot. — G. B. Files, 
principal; Helen W. Fuller, Hattie A. Deering, assistants. 


Grammar School—G. A. Robertson, principal; Mary S. Keen, 
Miranda P. Norten, assistants. 

Intermediate Schools.— Grove Street school, Miss S. L. Gilman, 
teacher; Chestnut Street School, Miss Annie R. Wheeler, teach- 
er; Kendall Street School, Miss Carrie L. Kempton, teacher; 
Crosby Street School, Miss Marcia Chase, teacher. 

Primary Schools.—Grove Street School, Miss Emma Woodbury, 
teacher; Kendall Street School, Miss Mary F. Phinney, teacher ; 
Crosby Street School, Miss Addie L. Blake, teacher ; Chestnut 
Street School, Miss Ella R. Reed, teacher. 

Morning sessions commence at 9 o’clock, and close at 12 M. Af- 
ternoon sessions commence at 2 o’clock, and close at 5 P. M. Pa- 
rents and others are invited to visit the schools. 


Kewt’s H1iti_.—The past week has been a busy one to the citi- 
zens and students of this place. The examinations Monday and 
Tuesday were, as usual, complete and thorough. Tuesday even- 
ing twenty of the twenty-six on the programme, contended for the 
prizes as declaimers and readers. On Wednesday, the anniversary 
of the societies was duly celebrated by an oration by Rev. F. G. 
Morris, of Watertown, Mass; subject, “ Imagination,” treated in 
a very attractive and spicy manner. It was a comprehensive pre- 
sentation of the subject, brought directly to the point by apt il- 
lustrations. The poem by Mrs. Emma C. H. Nason, of Augusta, 
a graduate from the college course, class of —, was a fine produc- 
tion. Subject, “ Prophet and Poet.” 

Thursday, the graduating exercises proper occurred, participated 
in by thirty young ladies and gentlemen, representing the different 
courses of study, college, seminary, classical, and musical; the 
latter being a department brought to its present position by the 
energy of Prof. W. F. Morse, the musical director, aided by his 
assistant, Miss Sarah J. Hall. The strength and efficiency of this 
department is evinced in the fact that all the music for the several 
days’ exercises has been furnished by the musical element of the 
school. 

The concert Wednesday evening, given by Professor Morse and 
his classes, consisted of a cantata, “ The Haymakers.” It was ex- 
ecuted by some fifty or sixty performers in costume, and was per- 
haps sufficiently operatic for the place and occasion. 

The trustees have attended to the usual routine of business. 
The old board of iustruction is re-elected. No new business of 
special importance has arisen. The number of graduates this 
year is as follows: Seminary course 13, College 5, Classical 4, 
Musical 5. The trustees acknowledge, appropriately, the donation 
to the institution of a most valuable telescope of great power, cost- 

ing about $500, made at the celebrated establishment of Alvin 
Clarke & Son, of Cambridge, Mass., and presented by the well- 
known inventor, Captain B. F. Sturtevant, of Boston. The cap- 
tain was formerly a Maine man, married a graduate of the semi- 
nary and college, and “here you have the result of such things.” 

In the evening was a re-union at the college chapel, which was 
the closing exercises of this the 33d anniversary of the Maine 

Wesleyan Seminary and Female College. 


— In one Auburn school measles are so 


popular that twenty- 
eight scholars had to take them. 7 


New Hampshire. 


Will the pve aged of the various academical and higher schools 
in the State kindly see that full reports of their anniversary exer- 
cises, lists of graduates, etc., at the. close of the present term, are 
promptly sent to the editor of this column ? 


MANCHESTER has a fornightly teachers’ meeting, wide-awake 
and active as everything else is under Mr. Edgerly’s superintend- 
ence.. We had the good fortune to be present at the meeting on 
the 31st ult., and were agreeably surprised to find thirty or forty 
teachers present, and all, even the ladies, actively taking part. 
They had hit upon the happpy expedient of a “question box,” 


‘| from which every one drew a question to be answered during the 


meeting. With Edgerly on one side and Clifford on the other 
there was no lack of spice for the occasion; in fact the informal, 
pleasant, social manner was the beauty of the whole. 

The first question, “ Ought teachers to use sarcasm as a means 
of punishment ?” was decided emphatically in the negative. “ Cor- 
poral punishment,” it was thought, should be used very sparingly, 
some of the ladies evidently thought not at all, though they did 
not say so. “Should scholars be put upon their honor?” They 
should be trusted as much as possible, but Superintendent Edgerly 
said we should not be talking about honor all the time; rather act 
it, and show pupils that you expect nothing else. “Should time 
be taken from recess to make up for deficiencies in recitations of 
primary scholars?” “No!” by all present. “Did parsing ever 
assist you any out of school?” ‘The lady who drew this “ passed.” 
“Is it possible to stop the movement of the lips of scholars in 
primary schools, when studying?” Not necessary, if pessible. 
“ Recitation” was discussed at some length. One lady thought 
that some explanation should precede the study of the lesson. 
Mr. Batchelder, master of the High School, thought this previous 
explanation would take all the vim out of study; just what the 
scholar wants to nerve him up is the ambition to overcome the 
hard places. Another gentlemen believed that recitation fer se is 
for the student to tell what he knows without any word from the 
teacher. Explanations should precede, and be full with small pu- 
pils, but less and less as they grow older. “Should pupils be al- 
lowed to rest their arms upon the desk?” Position is of com- 
paratively little importance, if not unhealthful. “Did the study of 
physiology do you any good?” Yes; the lady who answered said 
she “put her knowledge of this subject to daily use in her school 
room.” “Should the teacher habitually repeat the answers of pu- 
pils?” No. Mr. Batchelder remarked this absurd practice often when 
there is company in school and the teacher wants to “show off” a 
little. “Shall the pupil sit side to the desk in writing?” Mr. Buck, 
master of Ash street school, said he has his pupils sit thus because 
the desks are not wide enough for the other way; but he noticed that 
business men are generally obliged to place their books square in 
front, and thought pupils should be drilled in that way. Mr. Ed- 
gerly said he never should have been much of a penman if he had 
not set front to the desk. The ladies smiled dubiously, and some 
one remarked that Horace Greeley wrote in the same way. “ Yes,” 
said Mr. Clifford, “and he was a comparatively good writer!” The 
laugh seemed to indicate that penmanship in Manchester is not 
taught by the superintendent. “ How still should children be kept 
at recess?” Quiet if in-doors, but they may make any reasonable 
noise when in the yard. One speaker, when he heard this growl- 
ing about noisy children, was reminded of an old fellow who 
snarled at a boy, “ What are ye making so much noise for when I 
am going by?” “ What are ye going by for when I am making a 
noise?” Some one remarked (sounds like Edgerly) that those 
teachers who insist on such perfect stillness of children, both in 
school and out, would receive terrible retribution either in this 
world or the next. Several other questions were discussed, but 
we have not space for them. The only poser was Mr. Heath’s 
question, “ Who is president of Liberia?” which was finally 
deemed too important for extempore discussion and was laid over 
to the next meeting. 

We are indebted to the secretary, Miss Nellie Pearson, for this 
outline, and have the promise of future reports of these valuable 
meetings. 


N. H. CONFERENCE SEMINARY.—The programme of Commence- 
ment at the Conference Seminary and Female College, is as follows : 
Saturday and Monday, June 12 and 14, examinations ; Saturday even- 
ing, rehearsal of the instrumental and vocal classes in Music; Sun- 
day, at 1 P. M. : Baccalaureate address, by the president ; Monday, at 
4 P. M.: address to the theological class, by Rev. S. G. Kellogg, of 
Rochester; at 8 p. M.: address to Senior class, by Prof. E. D. 
Sanborn, LL.D., of Dartmouth College. Tuesday, at 11:30 A. M. : 
meeting of Trustees; at 1 Pp. M.: Commencement Orations; at 8 
Pp. M.: annual concert by the band, followed by the levee. 


Vermont. 


CASTLETON.—State Normal School—The examination of the 
graduating classes of the State Normal School will commence 
Wednesday, June 16. Oral exercises will be held the first day, 
under the conduct of the respective teachers. Written exercises 
will commence Thursday morning and continue two days. Oral 
examination will be continued during three days, the classes in 
two courses alternating. Monday, June 21, the examination of the 


seminary classes will begin, continuing two days. Friday evening, 


June 18, the dramatic club are to give an entertainment at the Town 
Hall, anda matinee Saturday afternoon. Monday evening follow- 
ing, the French classes will give a French dramatic entertainment ; 
English renderings will be presented as the play progresses. 
Tuesday evening rhetorical exercises will be held in the seminary 
chapel by the seminary classes. Wednesday forenoon, afternoon, 
and evening will be devoted to the reading of essays by the grad- 
uates of the Normal School. Thursday afternoon will be held the 
public exercises of the seminary graduating class, at which time 
also it is expected that Professor Weber will deliver an address. 
Thursday evening the graduates of both schools receive their 
friends in the seminary parlors. A baccalaureate sermon will be 
preached at the Congregational church, Sunday, June 29. 


PERSONAL.—C. S. Halsey, A. M., for three years past principal 
of Burlington High School, has tendered his resignation. The 
health of some of his family requires removal to a milder clime. 
Mr. Halsey is an earnest, thorough, and successful teacher ; it will 
not be easy to supply his place. 


— The annual Commencement and re-union of the alumni and 
past cadets of Norwich University, Northfield, takes place on 
Thursday, July ist. A very good general attendance is antici- 
pated, and the reunion promises to be one of unusual pleasure to 
all parties interested therein. 

— The semi-annual session of the Vermont State Medical Soci- 
ety will be held in Burlington, June 15th and 16th, next. The 
meeting is to be one of unusual interest. We learn than the first 
day will be devoted to the reading of important papers, discus- 
sions, etc., etc. A trip to Ausable Chasm will occupy the major 
part of the second day. Papers are expected from the principal 
medical men of the State. 

— A meeting of the Board of Agriculture, Manufacture, and 
Mining will be held at East Berkshire, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, June 16 and 17. 


Massachusetts. 


THE Berkshire, Worcester, and Norfolk County Teachers’ As- 
sociation held their annual meetings on Friday and Saturday, June 
4 and 5, and were unusually large and successful meetings. As 
the reports of the two former have not reached us, we can only re- 
port the proceedings of the latter meeting. Over two hundred of 
the teachers of Norfolk county met at East Weymouth, showing 
by their attendance and interest such a body of educators of which 
any State might be proud. Mr. F. W. Freeborn, principal of the 
Hyde Park High School, presided. After the organization and 
the appointment of committees, the discussion on “ Teachers’ 
Meetings” was opened by Mr. Shaw of Weymouth, in whose re- 
marks, and those of the gentlemen following him, the general ad- 
vantages of the meetings were unfolded. 

A class exercise in History followed by Mr. Armington of Wey- 
mouth, assisted by a dozen of his pupils, the design being to illus- 
trate the teachers’ method of conducting a recitation, explaining 
doubtful parts, and developing the thinking powers of pupils in 
this study. Such exercises generally in a convention take the 
form of an examination of the class on their acquirements, rather 
than atrial of the teacher on his methods. In this exercise the 
latter was aimed at. 

After a short recess a paper on “ Character the Result of Habit,” 

was read by Mr. Whitney of the Ames School, Dedham, followed 
by a discussion, in which the view expressed by the author on the 
negative of his question, was pretty generally combated. 
The afternoon exercises were opened by a paper by Miss Weld 
of Hyde Park, upon methods of alleviating the “ Wear of the 
Schoolroom.” The writer discussed the influences which tend to 
break down teachers, especially female teachers, and recommended 
cheerfulness, good health, good preparation, fair salaries, and per- 
manent situations as counteracting influences. Dr. Mayo and 
others urged excellent preparation for teaching as a relief to the 
ordinary wear of the schoolroom. 

Mr. Bicknell opened a discussion on the “ Relation of the High 
School to the Common School” system, in which he spoke of the 
history of the free high school system as an out-growth of the 
wants of society; as a substitute for the academy; as a necessary 
part of the grammar-school course of study; as a preparatory work 
for the college ; as the training school of the great majority of our 
teachers. The discussion was continued by Principal Slafter of 
Dedham, and others, urging the high school as a means of elevat- 
ing and sustaining a high public sentiment on education, and the 
cultivation of a high tone and taste in society. 

During the evening session the large audience listened atten- 
tively for about fifty minutes to a very interesting and instructive 
paper, entitled “ What next in our Common Schools?” In the 
preparation of the paper the author, Rev. A. D. Mayo of Spring- 
field, showed evidence of his familiarity with our school system, 
its defects and needs. Rev. Mr. Folsom, of Dedham, closed the 
exercise’ with a number of humorous readings, in which his suc- 
cess was approved by the frequent applause of the audience. 

SATURDAY SESSION. 

The ordinary business of the meeting, the reports of committees 
and election of officers for the ensuing year occupied the first hour 
of the morning. In view of the fact that only about one-fourth of 
the teachers ever stay for the second day, a committee was ap- 
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pointed to consider and report next year upon the advisability of 
limiting the session to one day. 

At 9.30 A. M. Mr. Bentley, of Brookline, opened a discussien on 
“The Free Public Library as an Ally of the Public School,” which 
was taken up and considered in a spirited manner by the members 
present. The.fault found with the library is that it offers so much 
trashy light-reading to the children, which they eagerly devour to 
the neglect of the more instructive books. The remedy lay in the 
efforts of the teacher to improve and elevate the taste of his pu- 
pils so that they will seek out better works, and in making the li- 
brary an adjunct to the text-books of the schools. This discus- 
sion was followed by a development lesson in Natural History, 
and another in Color by Miss Dalrymple of Brookline. She con- 
ducted her class of little pupils very successfully through both ex- 
ercises. After a brief discussion on two or three miscellaneous 
topics and a pertinent speech by the retiring president, the asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet at Walpole on May 12th and 13th, 1876. 
The meetings were generally considered the most successful held 
for many years, the attendance was about two hundred, the papers 
of unusual excellence, and the discussions spirited. The thanks of 
the association are due particularly to the good people of East 
Weymouth for their ample hospitality, and to Mr. W. H. Bartlett, 
grammar master of that place, for his untiring efforts to secure and 
dispense that hospitality. The officers for the ensuing year are 
Mr. David Bentley of Brookline, president, and Miss Sarah W. 
Loker, of Brookline, secretary. 


Rhode— Island. 


Jounston. — The recent examinations of the public schools of 
this town show that there has been a most prosperous term, and 
the progress made gives entire satisfaction, not only to the com- 
mittee but to the parents and all friends interested in the educa- 
tion of the youth of the town. Our school-buildings were never in 
a better condition than at present, and never has there been such a 
spirit shown to keep them in good order, more especially in regard 
to cleanliness. ‘Teachers vie with each other to see whose partic- 
ular room shall exhibit the most care and neatness, and a generous 
rivalry is shown by the scholars of the different districts to see 
which school shall show the most improvement. 

The entire term has been devoted to review of the work of the 
past year, and commendable diligence is plainly exhibited in nearly 
every instance. Some points are worthy of particular mention. 
In District No. 8, Miss Ashia Angell, teacher, (for thoroughness 
and order the school stands prominent), the entire energies of the 
teacher seem to have been devoted to her duties, remaining often 
till dark, after dismissing her school, arranging her duties for the 
following day. Her record is one worthy of imitation. District 
No. 11, Miss Desire Aldrich, teacher, has shown improvement 
very encouraging to all interested, most especially in Mathematics 
and Reading. Miss Aldrich is devotedly attached to her avocation, 
and finds her duties made light by the unbounded love and confi- 
dence of her scholars. In District No. 15 the extraordinary clean- 
liness of the schools, especially of Rooms 3 and 4, Misses Ida M. 
Clemence and Ella J. Brown, teachers, calls for especial commen- 
dation, and is well worthy of imitation by every teacher in the 
State. Misses Clemence and Brown, although having the small 
children under their charge, who are more liable to litter, mark, or 
mar the room than the older scholars, have kept their rooms /er- 
fectly free from dirt or stain and any time of the day or week were 
ready to welcome visitors into parlors of extreme neatness. 
Nearly every school has shown some point of excellence, and the 
committee heartily commend the teachers for all they have done. 


Woonsocket.—The annual meeting of the consolidated school 
district was held at the Clinton School-house. It will be remem- 
bered that a special school law was passed which placed the sev- 
eral districts in the care of the town, and that subsequently that 
law was repealed, but at the annual meeting of the consolidated 
district last year, it was voted to offer to the town the privileges 
of the High School, provided the town would assume the care of 
the same payment of teachers, etc., and the proposition being ac- 
cepted, no tax was ordered, the same being included in the town 
tax, and that condition of things still remains. Should the town 
at their annual meeting vote to discontinue the arrangement, a 
special meeting of the district would have to be called, and a tax 
assessed. The debt of the district is $15,000, but the value of its 
property is much in excess of thatamount. Nathan T. Verry was 
reélected moderator; D. D. Farnum, clerk; H. L. Ballou, treas- 
urer; James Austin, auditor, were also reélected. Mr. A. D. 
Vose was reélected trustee. Messrs. W. G. Barrows and G. W. 
Lothrop, Jr., were elected second and third trustees respectively. 
The treasurer was required to give satisfactory bonds. 

District No. 9, Bernon, held their annual meeting Friday, May 
28th. The old officers were reélected as follows: Moderator, Paul 
Greene; Clerk, H.C. Lazelle; Treasurer, C. L. Knight ; Trustees, 
Otis Hawkins, Thomas Bell, H. G. Ballou. The question of the 
set-off of the Hamlet village, which was united with Bernon by the 
school committee, was made the subject of much discussion, but 
finally it was laid on the table. 

Miss Lucy B. Dodge, long a successful teacher in the primary 
and intermediate schools of this town, has resigned, and will 
henceforth be known as Mrs. Alvah Vose. 


WESTERLY. — At the annual school meeting of District No. 1, 
held in Elm Street Hall, David Smith was chosen chairman; 
James M. Collins was elected clerk. Samuel H. Cross presented 
the report of the trustees, from which we learn that the schools of 
this county now comprise 5 Primary schools, 3 Intermediate 
schools, 2 Grammar schools, and 1 High school. Aggregate at- 
tendance 532. The vacancy created last year by the resignation of 
Mrs. N. M. Littlefield, was filled by the appointment of Mrs. John 
E. Duke, of Framingham, Mass. Wm. Hoxie presented the treas- 
urer’s report, from an abstract of which we learn that the disburse- 
ments for the past fiscal year were as follows, viz.: For interest, 
$2,970.10; Pleasant Street Schoolhouse, $231.87; Elm Street 
Schoolhouse, $563.17 ; running expenses, $9,059.48 ; four bonds re- 
deemed, $2,000; total expenses, $14,824.62 ; the floating debt is 
$1,200; and funded debt $41,000; taxes uncollected, 101.20. Es- 
timated expenses for the coming year, $15,550. Trustees for year 
ensuing, S. H. Cross, E. R. Lewis, and Harvey Campbell, Jr. Mr. 
Cross read the gift of Edward W. Babcock, giving to the district 
the sum of $1,000, to create a fund to be called the “ Martha A. 
Babcock Memorial,” in memory of his deceased mother, who was 
an earnest advocate of education. The donation, which is dated 
April 27th, the second anniversary of Mrs. B.’s death, provides 
that the fund be deposited in Westerly Savings Bank, the present 
and future trustees of the district to be trustees of the fund, the 
interest of the fund to be drawn annually, in June, to be invested 
in three prizes in such manner as principal shall see fit, priority 
being given to High school. 


Warwick.—The Warwick Teachers’ Association held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at the schoolhouse in Phenix, on Saturday, 
May 8th, at 10 o’clock, A.M. The morning session was occupied 
with a discussion upon “Compulsory Education,” and a paper 
upon “Spelling,” by Mr. J. Q. Adams, of Natick. In the af- 
ternoon the Commissioner of Public Schools gave an address on 
the topic, “How to make our Schools a Success.” The attend- 
ance was small, owing to several unfavorable circumstances. The 
next meeting will be at Crompton, June 12th, when we hope that 
the teachers, at least, will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
be present. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS.—The regular quarterly meeting of 
the school superintendents of this State will be held on Monday, 
June 14th, at 10 o'clock, A. M., at the office of the Commissioner 
of Public Schools, 104 North Main street, Providence, R. I. 
Topics for discussion, School Statistics; Self-reporting, introduced 
by J. C. Greenough, Principal State Normal School; Discipline, 
introduced by Rev. J. H. Lyon, Central Falls. 


BRIsTOL.—The summer term of the schools began on Monday, 
the roth instant. The school committee have secured the services 
of Mr. Charles Fish, of Hallowell, Maine, to succeed Mr. F. G. 
Morley, in the High School. Mr. Fish comes highly recommended 
and will, we have no doubt, prove to be the right man in the right 
place. 


BURRILVILLE.—This town has just appropriated $300 for sup- 
plying books of reference to the different schools. By this wise 
action each school will now be provided with a quarto dictionary 
and other indispensable appliances for carrying on a good school. 
There are many towns that ought to copy this example. 


PAWTUCKET.—School Committee (for three years) : Rev. George 
Bullen, Preserved W. Arnold, George H. Fuller; (for one year) to 
fill vacancy caused by the resignation of S. O. Seymour), Pardon 
E. Tillinghast. 


Connecticut. 


IN the statistical extract given last week, from the report of the 
State Board of Commissioners of Public Schools, for 1837-8, one 
or two statements require correction. 1. The figures appearing to 
assert that the number of private schools and academies in the 
State was 8,529, represented the number of scholars attending any 
other schools than the public schools, in 1873-4. 2. The number 
15,834, indicating the number of pupils attending other than pub- 
lic schools, should have been omitted. The remarks relating to the 
want of interest of parents, uncompensated school visitors, etc., 
should have been guoted as referring to the condition of educa- 
tional interests in 1837-8, not in 1874. 


Our attention has been turned to public school instruction as it 
was, by confident assertions of persons claiming that little or no 
real improvement has been made by the modern system and meth- 
ods of instruction. Doubtless the early efforts to collect statis- 
tics and facts relating to the schools were attended with difficulties 
which greatly impaired their value, yet we find in them a sufficient 
degree of accuracy to give a fair basis of comparison. If we re- 
gard attendance as a criterion, the early State reports are limited 
to the “winter sessions,” and take no note of schools taught in 
the summer; which were attended chiefly by small children and 
were generally in charge of inexperienced and the cheapest female 
teachers obtainable. 

Again, it appears that of the number enumerated, between 4 and 
16 years, less than one-half were registered, even, during the “ win- 
ter schools.” The statement of the secretary (Barnard) relating 
to the “cities and populous villages” of the State, exhibits about 


the same attendance as in the country towns. 
following figures for the year 1841 : 


Hartford gives the 


Population of the city districts, . 10,000 
No. children between 4 and 16 years; . 2,342 
Average daily attendance in winter, 837 
Average daily attendance in summer, ° 607 
Average daily attendance through the year, 722 
Average daily attendance in private schools, 
Total average attending both public and private schools, 1,333 
No. not in attendance in any school, nhs e 1,009 
Aggregate amount paid for teachers’ wages, a | - $5,150 
Aggregate expense for school purposes, .—. : 8,000 
Aggregate amount expended in private schools, about + 10,000 
The sum raised by tax for each child over 4 and under 16 

Average tuition of each child in private schools, about, 16.50 


WHEN we read this description of the “heart of our system, 
the CENTER SCHOOL (as it is called), of the city,” as presented in 
the report of the sub-committee, prepared by the Rev. Horace 
Bushnell, we no longer wonder at the number of children not in 
attendance in any school. At the risk of crowding this column, 
the following extract is given: 


“ You pass into a short, narrow street, which is a gorge of the 
City Market ; as if the stomach and head of the city were going to 
a common supply. In wet weather its pavement is a deep liquid 
substance ; in dry, it is sublimed to mix with the air as before it 
did with the water. The school-building is a large, barrack-look- 
ing structure of brick and stone, with the gable to the street and 
standing close upon the sidewalk. In the rear is a small pen of 
low ground, submerged for the most part in water during the wet 
season of the year, which is the airing place of the establishment. 
On the right, or south, side, at the distance of six to ten feet, is a 
blacksmith’s shop, the tops of whose chimneys, always discharging 
a thick cloud of smoke, from the bituminous coal, are just on a 
level with the upper windows of the building; which windows, 
being open in Summer (if it can be endured), to catch the cool, 
south wind, which is the principal breeze of the summer months, 
receives the black sirocco slanted from the chimney-tops. On the 
left, or north, side, at a narrower distance, is a high board fence ; 
and five or six rods further off stands facing with its broad 
side a long, narrow tenement, that stretches itself out ‘full many a 
rood,’ like Satan on the poet’s burning lake, to cover the cellar 
and nine-pin alley beneath it. And the ring of the hammers on 
one side is not more constant or audible than the rattle of pins on 
the other. Here then is the principal public school of our intelli- 
gent, liberal, humane city. You enter and find it filled with chil- 
dren, especially in winter, from the cellar below to the garret above. 
From four to six hundred are here collected. ‘The rooms are low, 
and the walls of a dingy brown. Here and there you will see a 
rude board partition, which the teachers have put up at their own 
expense, for the better assortment and more easy management of 
the pupils. These are seated at their task, of necessity, in very 
close order, for the rooms will scarcely contain them when 
stowed as economically as possible. In summer, as we just said, 
the rooms are ventilated with smoke; in the winter, not at all ; 
but the children are ventilated instead, by an occasional airing in 
the pen, just mentioned. Here, for instance, are a hundred and 
fifty children, confined in a low room from two to four hours; 
which is to all practical intents, as if they were sent into a huge 
bottle of the same contents and corked in. They are expiring car- 
bonic acid from their lungs at every breath, and every pore of their 
skins. Ina short time the air becomes thoroughly mixed with the 
deadly gas, —the same that is found at the bottom of wells and 
other like receptacles, — and before the sitting is over, the dull 
eyes of the poor children, a yawn of stupefaction here and there 
visible, and a head dropped in sleep, give the clearest tokens that 
the poison is taking effect! Of course it will be needful now to 
apply the stimulus of the whip to wake them up, for the want of 
any stimulus or life principle in the air! Inasmuch, however, as 
the freezing of a part of the school is better than the suffocation 
of the whole, a window was kept up, we are told, a good part of 
last winter, blowing directly into the room!” 

But enough. Look on this picture and then behold the palatial 
structure—the Brown school building, the substitute for the old 
“stone school,” and say if “ the former days were better” than the 
present. 


Mr. WILSON PALMER, Superintendent of Public Schools at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, is a native of New England, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and a teacher of experience in Massachusetts and 
the West. He is one of the best teachers in Iowa, and his success 
speaks well for his Eastern birth and training. Asa lecturer he 
has met with marked success, and his address upon “ What we 
should do for our schools, and what our schools should do for us,” 
has been received with great favor in the West. As Mr. Palmer 
is to visit New England during the month of June, we understand 
that he will make arrangements to deliver this lecture in some of 
our towns and cities, and we trust that lecture committees, school 
superintendents and teachers will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to hear so able a lecturer on this important school topic. 
Professor Palmer may be addressed at Ottumwa, Wapello county, 


Iowa, until June 15th, when he will start for the East. 
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Colleges. 


YALE. — Tuesday evening the Art School held 
their annual reception in the Art Building. The 
occasion was one of unusual brilliancy. In addi- 

* tion to the numerous collection of paintings pos- 
sessed by the school, many fine works were loaned 
to the school by citizens of New Haven. 

The faculty at their last meeting decided that 
Sophomore societies were injurious rather than 
beneficial, and abolished them, by forbidding the 
Freshmen to receive elections. 

The spring regatta took place at Lake Salton- 
stall, June 2d. The races consisted of a barge 
race, single-scull race, and a pair-oared race. 


Turrs.— The nineteenth anniversary of the 
Mathetican Society was celebrated on Tuesday, 
the 27th ult. The exercises consisted of an ora- 
tion by W. W. McClench, ’75, Chicopee, Mass., 
upon “Indifference to Politics,” and a poem by 
W. P. Beckwith, ’76, Lempster, N. H., entitled 
“ Unknown Greatness.” 

W. P. Beckwith, ’76, has been elected chief ed- 
itor of the 7u/ts Collegian, in place of Rev. G. 
M. Harmon, ’67 (Divinity School, ’75), and H. H. 
Eddy, ’76, becomes first literary editor. 

The Tufts foot-ball eleven, L. W. Aldrich, ’76, 
captain, played with the Harvards on Jarvis 
Field, on the 4th, and defeated them after a closely 
contested game. 


AMHERST.—From the statistics of the Senior 
class, just published, we cull the following. The 
average age of the class in the Freshman year 
was 19.016, in Senior year 22.716. The entire 
membership was 73, but one after another dropped 
out and only 49 will graduate, many of whom 
have entered from other ‘colleges. Out of the 
class 13 have chosen theology as their profession, 
6 teaching, 14 law, I journalism, 4 medicine, 1 ar- 
chitecture, I astronomy, I elocution, 4 business, 
and 23 remain undecided. 

The contestants for the Kellogg prizes have 
just been selected. Those from the Sophomore 
class are F. Gilbert, E. G. Smith, J. E. S. Salter, 
H. D. Mapsen, H. L. I. Blake; from Freshman 
class, H. H. Buck, A. A. Buxton, E. Hitchcock, 
Jr., N. H. Merriam, G. H. Williams. 


DARTMOUTH. — The Seniors are now trying to 
live through their vacation; about one-third of 
the class is here, the remainder have gone home : 
will return the week before Commencement. 

Twenty-four men were appointed according to 
rank in scholarship, for Commencement exercises, 
and then sixteen of the best writers and speakers 
elected to speak, the remaining eight being ezx- 
cused. The appointments are as follows, in the 
order of rank, the excused marked Ex.: C. A. 
Prouty, W. H. Hart, T. D. Luce, C. P. Bowman, 
W. S. Forest, W. B. Parker, Ex., H. W. Smith, 
D. C. Pugh, F. F. Proctor, H. E. Allison, Ex., G. 
I. Aldrich, C. C. Towle, Ex., C. W. Emery, Ex., 
D. N. Putney, Darius Stewart, W. G. Eaton, H. 
W. Powers, S. H. Hutchinson, Ex., L. B. Tenney, 
Ex., F. S. Black, J. C. Proctor, Ex., Jarvis Rich- 
ards, G. B. Parkinson, D. W. Bradley, Ex. 

Appointments from the Scientific Department 
are: H. A. Brooks — “ Utility of Mathematical 
Studies”; C. E. Carr — “War Songs of Ger- 
many;” A. E. Clark—*Orators and Oratory”; C. 
M. Cone—* Climate as affecting Man” ; J. E. Sage 
—* Religious Toleration”; J. V. Hagar — “ Util- 
ity of Iron”; C. A. Montgomery — “ Aaron Burr 
and Public Opinion” ; C. A. Rich—“ Architecture 
as an index of Civilization”; W. B. Tebbets — 
“The Permanence of Republican Institutions”; 
G. D. Towne — “ Railway Management”; S. F. 
Wadham — “The Political Economy of Public 
Works”; W. F. Westgate—* The Water Supply 
of great Cities.” 

The boat club is at Franklin, N. H., for prac- 
tice on Webster’s Lake. 


WILLIAMs.—The committee appointed by the 
alumni last commencement to make nominations 
for the trusteeship in Williams College, the pres- 
ent year, report the following names: Lieutenant- 
Governor Knight, the Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, of 
North Adams, of the class of ’52, Arthur B. 
Graves, of New York, of the class of ’58, and 
the Rev, Dr. Daniel R. Cady, of Arlington, of the 
class of ’38. Each alumnus is requested to send 


a vote for one of these gentlemen to Secretary N. 
H. Griffin of the Society of Alumni. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT.—A new editic 1 of 
the “ Triennial,” or general catalogue, is in prep- 
aration, and is expected to be ready by commence- 
ment. The librarian will be happy to receive 
from graduates in both the Academic and Medical 
departments, corrections and additions to the cat- 
alogue of 1867; also such information in regard 
to deaths, residence, and occupation of alumni, as 
is proper for such a document. 


COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 


MAINE. 

Bowdoin (1802), Brunswick, Wednesday, July 
8th. Examination for admission to college July 9. 

Colby University (1820), Waterville, Wednes- 
day, July 28th. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth (1769), Hanover, June 24th. 

VERMONT. 

Univ. of Vermont (1801), Burlington, Wednes- 
day, July 14. 

Middlebury College (1800), Middlebury, Wed 
nesday, July 21. Examination for admission, 
Monday, July 19. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Harvard (1635), Cambridge, Wednesday, June 
30. Examination for admission Thursday to Satur- 
pay, July 1-3, and Sept. 30, Oct. 2. 

Williams (1793), Williamstown, Wed., July 7. 

Amherst (1821), Amherst, Thursday, July 8. 

College of the Holy Cross (1843), Worcester, 
Thursday, June 24. 

Tufts College (1855), College Hill, Saturday, 
June 26. Examinations for admission Thursday 
June 24, and Tuesday, Sept. 2. 

Boston University (1873), Boston, Wed., June 9. 
Smith College (1875), North Hampton. Ex- 
amination for admission, Thursday, Sept. 9. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Brown University (1765), Providence, June 16. 
CONNECTICUT, 

Yale (1700), New Haven, Thursday, July rt. 
Examination for admission July 2 and 3, and 
Sept. 14 and 15. 

Trinity (1823), Hartford, Thursday, July 1. 


Syracuse University (Syracuse, N. Y.).—Term 
examinations, June 16-18. Entrance examina- 
tions June 21—24. Commencement, Wednes- 
day, June 23; baccalaureate address by Rev. E. 
O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., chancellor. 

Monmouth College (Monmouth, III.): The an- 
nual address will be delivered by the Hon. Schuy- 
ler Colfax, Wednesday, June 16th. 

Washington and Jefferson College (Washing- 
ton, Penn.): On Commencement day, Wednes- 
day, June 30, the new building will be dedicated, 
the addresses by the Hon. James G. Blaine, ’47, 
and the Hon. Benjamin H. Bristow, ’51, Secretary 


of the Treasury. ¢ 


Publisher's Notes. 


New-England Bureau of Education and 
School Agency.—Applicants for Teachers will 
please state the following facts with reference to 
the situation to be filled : 

1. Grade of School. 

2. Number of pupils. 

3. Salary per month. 

4. Length of school year or term. 

5. Desired qualifications. 

Applicants for schools will send for circular to 
the manager, F. B. Snow, Esq., 16 Hawley street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co. Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New York. 


THE CRITICAL SPELLER: 


A New Collection of Test-Words for Senior, Junior, and 

Revirw Classes in Schools and for Examination Exer- 

cises, &c. The words in this book are ARRANGED 

ALPHABETICALLY, a renders the 
to meet the wants of Amateur Spellers, 

NG MATCHES 
~matches.”’ 
. Jour. or Epucation. 


especially ada 
and for SP 
“The best book out foe, —_ 
—Ep. N. 

Price by mail, 25 cents 


copy. 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


20 758 Broadway, New York. 


DRAWING ‘TABLETS. 


PREPARED BY 


ARTHUR FORBRIGER, 


Supt. of Drawing in the Public Schools of C ncinnati, Ohio. 


. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 Nos. 5, 6, and 7 


Have been prepared to meet the requirements | Are intended for use in Grammar or Inter- 
of Primary or District Schools. mediate Schools. 


The design, arrangement, and construction of these Tablets is directly at variance 
with that of any other plan ever presented, and below will be found some of the 
reasons which led to their publication, and practical hints in reference to their use : 

1. The Charm of Novelty maintained. The different sheets of the Tablet 
being fastened together, the pupil is unable to see the lessons in advance, and he 
does not become tired of seeing the designs which are constantly presented to the 
eye, often far in advance of the lesson upon which he is immediately engaged. Thus 
the charm of novelty is maintained, and with it increased interest in the study. 

2. Abundance of Material. Each Tablet contains sufficient material for 
a year’s work, and a greater number of exercises and more paper than can be found 
in any of the Drawing Books now published. 

3. The Solid Surface, which is retained to the very last sheet, removes the 
elasticity or spring, which is so objectionable: it being the immediate cause of bad 
lines in the Drawing Books now generally in use. Irregularities in the surface of 
the desks do not affect its use in the least. The compactness and solidity prevent 
the leaves from being ruffled and soiled, while their size does not cause the same in- 
convenience to the pupils, especially when seated in double desks, which is experi- 
enced when using drawing-books. ~ 

4. Convenience in Examining. The sheets being separated from the 
Tablets, after the completed exercises, should be preserved, and each lesson of the 
class kept together, either on a shelf or in the envelopes prepared for that purpose, 
correspondingly numbered on the outside. It will be found much less tedious to 
examine from forty to fifty sheets of one lesson, than to handle from forty to fifty 
books, and search for that particular lesson in each. 

5. Careful Gradation of Exercises. It will be found, upon examina- 
tion, that the exercises contained in the Tablets are far more carefully graded than 
those contained in other Drawing Books prepared for use in public schools. The 
steps are rendered comparatively easy, making each advanced lesson a logical se- 
quence of the preceding one. 

6. The accompanying comprehensive Teacher’s Manual, or Key to each 
number of the Tablets, enables any teacher capable of teaching other branches, to 
teach this branch successfully, and therefore make special instructors superfluous. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


| while it stimulates the curiosity of the pupil, yet prevents 
that familiarity with the drawings which breeds indifference. 
I sincerely hese their success may be commensurate with 


their merits. Your: 
ETER H. CLARK, 


Cincinnati, May 28th, 1875. 
Forsricer’s DrAwtnG TABLETS” were introduced into 
one of our primary grades at the beginning of the present 
School year. They have proved so pine that Principals 
and Teaehers unanimously favor this introduction into the 


remaining grades of our schools. 
I believe that the Tablet system is destined to supersede 
the Book system in the por we of our country. 
JOHN D. PEASLEE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


O., May 15th, 1875. 

ARTHUR ForsBrRIGER, Esq. 

Dear Sir :—I have had the pleasure of examining 

your system of Drawing, and can commend it as systematic, 

well suited to graded schools, and especially that it commends 
itself as a self-teaching system, with its system of Manuals. 

We shall most probably introduce the system into our 

schools the coming year. 
Yours very tru 


} 
G. A. CARUTHERS, Supt. 


Cincinnati, April 27th, 1875. 
Pror. ForBrRIGER, 

Dear Sir:—I have observed, with care, your s 
tem of Drawing Blocks, since their introduction into this 
school, and I am convineed that the plan is an excellent one. 

e lessons are so graded as to lead, by easy steps, to the 
acquisition of that skill in the formation of lines, and the 
construction of essential to correct 

‘The form of the Tablet, each lesson being al tely new, 


P 
Principal of Gaine’s High and Interm. Schools. 


Riversipe, Ouro, April 16th, 1875. 
Mr. ARTHUR FoRBRIGER, 

Dear Sir:—Your Drawing Tablet, No. 1, is the 
best thing of the kind I have ever seen or used. I intend to 
introduce the succeeding numbers, as I need them. This 
system must prove a success, as it is the only one that can 
be used by any teacher, regardless of his lack of ability in 


Another important Seen is, that several es may 
be instructed at once. The aids given to the pupil keep him 


from becoming discouraged, yet leave him abundant chance 
to make use of his own powers. My scholars are always 
eager to know what their next lesson will be, as they can not 
find out until the present one is finished. The Teacher's 
Manual, with each number, is very suggestive, and supplies 
a great need in that direction. ; 

n fine, your Drawing Tablets bear evidence of your being 
a practical and enthusiastic educator in Art, while too many 
systems are got up merely to sell, and are successful only be- 
cause they are as good as ay other extant. That is now 
ended, for your Drawing Tablets are very much superior 


to all others. With best wishes, ours truly, 
FRANCIS E. WILSON, 
Riverside Schools. 


Published 


by STROBRIDGE & 


General Lithographers, 


| 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


“ Holden’s (new) Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 
ings of Birds, 28 of Cages, &c., filled with useful 


prion and should be in the every one 
who has or ever means to have a feathered pet. It is the 


only book of the kind, and one that will prove a real blessing 
to Birds. Price 25 cents For sale by all newsdealers, or 
by mail. Address N. ¥. BIRD STORE, 9 Bowdoin 
Square, Boston, Mass. 17m 


«“-, MER. SCHOOL INST.” founded 1855, 

A Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
To aid Schools of all grades, and Families in need of well- 

qualified ‘Teachers ; ies 
To esent Teachers who seek positions ; 
‘To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 
Twenty years have preved it efficient in securing 
“Tue RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 

14 Boud Street, New York. 


at 


School Furniture. 


A lot good second-hand Pedestal 
Chair Furniture, warranted to give 
the boys who sit on it the back- 
ache, (same style as used in all the 
schools in Boston); will be sold 
low. 

Also constantly 
School Furniture constructed wit 
special reference to comfort and 
health. All work guaranteed to be of the best quality. 

Correspondence requested with those intending to build 
new school houses, or reseat old ones. Every article needed 
in the schoolroom, including Globes, Maps, and Apparatus, 
Organs and Pianos. Send orders to 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
37 and 39 Brattle St., BOSTON, 


7s NEW-ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education. 


Schools for Teachers, 
Teachers for Schools, 
Professors for Colleges, 
Instructors for Families. 


Teachers and School Officers will address 
F. B. SNOW, Manager, 
No. 16 Hawley Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


THE SPELLERS NADY 
® 


— Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges, —— 
IVISON, BLANEMAN, AN, TAYLOR 

138 &140 GRAND S 


A Book for Everybody. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 


The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
and a pectin Teacher Of many years experience, should be 
in the hands of all who are interested in Education. 

_ Ithas uniquely eonnected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 
the year from A, D. 1 to A. D. 3000. 

_ Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address Cot-~ 
Lece Courant, care Frank Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 


Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Etc. 


Church Furniture, Settees for Churches, Sabbath Schools, 
Halls, etc., twenty varieties. Pews prone troy or ends sepa- 


rately. Estimates given for Work delivered at 
any point. Satisfaction guaranteed, and all work war- 
rant Send for Catalogue and Price List. 

M. W. CHASE, 
17m =—s- 212 and 214 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil tings, 
very cheap, at the 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OF INSECTS for Sale. 
Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 

orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 

mounted in an 8x 10 inch case with glass top. Fifteen spec: 

imen for $1.50. ppedial rates for larger collections. 

21 WALTER HOXIE, Mass. 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for $20. Manufacturer's price, $25. 
Address A. B. care NV. Ez. Fournal of Education. 


ARD’S CASTS.—I offer for sale one set of the 


Acapemy Serres of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
Casts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every res; The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s 
ice for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
OSSIL, Box 3:14, Boston, Mass. 17 
SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 
B WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
* YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
_, PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin CLAs- 
sics, best Books and on AncigntT GeoGrapuy, 
TORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, OrigNTAL, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, and Mis- 
CELLANBOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 
This Catalogue, compiled with t 
many years’ experience in Forei 
be a most useful and indis; le Guide for every 
ical scholar and library. 
W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 
* porter, tt; University Place. NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post 
age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 
pal Periodicals. 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, dc. 
M | N E RA LS prominent Minerals of good size, ar- 


ranged and adapted to instruction, for $2.00, One Hundred 
Specimens for $5.00, BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. an 


A collection of Gfty fine specimens of 


42 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to exc one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by personal inspection by one of rn. In many 
years business, have never lost a dollar. We pay the interest 
promptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During the 
panic, when all other securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages 
were paid promptly. We get he from the Atlantic to the 


Missouri River, and may be able to refer to parties of your 


acquaintance. Send for particulars. 
20 Jj. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


The Peard Desk. 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 

The seat may also be folded 
up, the entire article occupying 
but ten inches space. 
Compactness, Elegance, and Comfort combined, 

with every Desk advantage. 
OTHER IMPORTANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


National School Furniture Co., 


111 & 114 William St., N. ¥. 


J. W. SMITH, 
Steam-Heating & Ventilating Engineer. 


Furnishes Plans and Speci o~ 
| Heating and Ventilating public 
steam. 
Special attention given to Heating and Ventilating School 
Houses and all buildin 's requiring thorough ventilation. _ 
. W. S. has recently completed the heating and venti~ 
lating of two of the largest and best ool Houses in the 
city of Cleveland, both of which have been pronounced a 
complete success by all who have examined them. 
Refers, by permission, to the following : 
M. G. WATTERSON, Esq. 
President of Board of Education. 
A. J. RICKOFF, 
Superintendent of Education. 
WALTER BLYTHE, 
Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
F. BUEHNE boa 5 
DEWAR, Building Committee. 
. K. SMITH, 
Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 


24 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Prades of $l 


and will contract for 
private buildings by 


Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


Samples sent by Mail. 


care and based on 
hilolog- 
5 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 

121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERPNCKS 
T. B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 
REV. DANIEL LEACH 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, 
Superintendent of Public Nuildings, Providence 
A. L. CALDER, Eso., 
Chairman of Buildin 
School House, Provi 
R. S. ANDREWS, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. |. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Eso., 
arren, I. 
(HOS. H. CLARKE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. |. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Committee of Federal Street 
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The above Engraving <p EIGHT LINES OF 
SCHOOL DESKS, suitable for all ages of Scholars from 
four years upwards. 24 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 


With your name neat! nted on them all, sent post-paid to 
any by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
Sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 
cach new order. W. ©. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
(State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 
Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 

Schools. Prof. Walter: Smith says “ they are 
just what are wanted.”’ 


ies sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGE Gloucester, Mass. 


GENUINE 


SILICATE 


Liauid Rlack Diamond 
WALL SLATIN 


G. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Easy to Erase, 
Remains Biack. 


#LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 
do well with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STREL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gillott'’s,) name 


Traps Mark, 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ' 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC! | 
VE 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amaejour 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ufacturers, Merchants, and others itis 
the BEST everinvented. 15.000 in use. 

.00 to $150.00 


New-England Journal 
We have procured for those desiring 
to preserve files ot | BINDERS Lom Journal, two 
styles ef very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. ‘These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices:—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 30 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Bosvon, Mass. 21 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
For Job Printers & Amateurs. Prices 
of Presses and outfits from 
wards. Send 6c. tor oie Jen- 
did new Catalogue of Press- 


with com- 
ms for be- 


“Gorham & Co. 143 
Vashington St-, Boston. 


Printing Office complete for $5 
HE “REVEILLE,” 


A monthly paper, published at NORWICH UNIVER 


SITY. voted to Educational Interests, Literature, 
Wit and Humor. Best writers employed. $1.00 a year; 


on trial six months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 
Address Prof. Cuas. Dos, Northfield, Vt. 4m 

will please write for FREE 

TEACHERS Samples of Reward Cards, 

Chromo Prizes, Mon isters, etc., etc., to 

E. F HOBART & Educational Publishers, St. 

Louis, Mo. Jnclose stamp. 
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NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


& Bradbury's Mathematics 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


5 
Eaton’s Arithmetics 
CONTAIN 

'3E MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Ulear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 
‘They are believed to present the best current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
of Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important improvements have 


been made in the Common and Grammar Scho Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry 


Coutain the Essentia!s without useless matter, 
And yresent some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 


ems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 
propriate for an elementary work. Am ee chapter on 
'.ogarithms has been added with tables to four places. 


‘Che Gecmetry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 

metry, numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 

us for review and exercises for original construction. They 

ble the pupil to master the essentials of the subjects in 
two-thirds of the usual time. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
aseé whotty er om part im the public schools of Boston, 
Wor ester. \ew Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn. New 
Bedt rd. Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, 
Vew/ort, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Nashwe, Newton, Somerviule, Chelsea, Glouc: ster, 
Wilte ¢ Taunton, Holyoke. Fitchburg, Adams, Paimer, 
Middletown, Stamford Wulimanti«, Websier, 
Severty, Abington Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
couth, Mar/bore, and a very large wumber of cities and 


> ygerous private schools academies, and colleges. 
ye: ~f any of above named text-books sent for 


exam natow receipt of hal: price. 
Lil eral terms tor first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
d circulars sent on application, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 

Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 
_. The regular sessions of the College begin on the first 
Tuesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary. Fees fora full course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 
grade! course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;— Matriculation 
fee, $5 00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
—Gra ‘uates of other Medical Colleges, $50;—Students who 
have «ttended two full courses at thes Medical Colleges, or 
one ai this and one at some other College, $50. For Rerthes 
particulars address J. W. DOWLING, M.D. Dean, No. 
568 Fiith Avenue, N. Y. 22 

FLOWER OBJECT-LESSONS; 

Or, First Lessons in Botany. From the French of 
M. Exim. Lz Maout. 3 pages, 47 wood cuts; cloth bind- 
ing, price 65 cts. For sale by translator, Miss A. L. Pace, 


Danvers, _Mass., who will supply t and educators 
with s mple copies on receipt of so cents. 20m 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to.the public since 1826, are 
made «t “THE MENERLY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 
Sree. No Agencies. 1322 


{HE NEW-ENGLAND 


Musical Bureau 


furnishes Colleges, Seminaries, Public Schools, etc., with 

Music Teachers, and Churches with Organi horisters, 
ists, C 

and Svlo Artists. Address 


E. TOURJEE, Manager, 


Representative: Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


[Jn this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
parts of New England to whom any Teac may send 
Sor any book desived and know that the order will receive 
prompt attention, or of whom they may buy books or school 
supplies in person and be sure of honorable dealing and the 
best terms. None will be admitted to this list at any price 
except they can $e fully endorsed and recommended by us 
as reliable parties with whom our subscribers may deal.) 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College ‘ext-Books, and Books in the varnous departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


J OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston, 


Books in various departments of Literature. Prompt and 


licited. Stationery of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New England for the valuable School and 
( ollege Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO,, 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 

New-England Agents for AMertcan EpucCa TIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
alse all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
School and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


‘IBBITTS & RANDALL, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
21 Westminster Street, Providence, R. |. 23 


BANGS WILLIAMS & CO., 
e 52 Westminster St., Providence, R. L. 
Correspondence and a visit solicited. 23 


_ Agents Wanted. 


MEN of energy, integrity, and temperate habits, who are 
willing to work—to travel and sell Nursery Products. Good 
salary, and expenses. Money advanced as required to pay 
expenses. References required. Address 

O. K. GERRISH, 
15 No. 8 Fluent Block, Portland, Me. 


Agents Wanted for a New Book : 
PRESENT CONFLICT 


Of Science with Religion; 

Or, “ Modern Skepticism Met on its Own Ground.” A book 
for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
the most intense and deepest interest. The final contest. 
The Bible triumphs gloriously. Address 

8 P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch 8t., Philad’a. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 


The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 


_ Beautifully illustrated with elegant and attractive engrav- 
ings Splendidly written, original, tresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. Send for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 618 Arch St., Phila. 
LucrativE. EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Coopsgr’s 
new book, THe History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 
rae. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 
lease investigate, by sending for particulars. 

Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted for 


LYMAN’S 
Historical 
istorical Chart. 

This Book presents a Comp_eTe Outing History of the 
World, in a series of Plates, bringing be- 
fore the eye the cotemporary History of all Nations in each 
century. Novel, vivid, picturesque. Fixes permanently in 
the mind the time, order and sequence of events. The grand- 
est aid to the memory ever invented. It is “ History made 
easy.” Will sell to every family in the land. For full de- 
scription and terms, address JONES BROS, & CO., 
15m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


Cm > Al oe; Used in the Public 
P N ic Rapid — Legible. 
33 Park Row, N.Y. SHORT- HAND. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES & QUERIES: 
A neat 16-page, covered j 1, issued monthly except 


journa’ 
in July and August. Only $1.00 a year; si bers, 


a3 Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Offer a large and complete assortment of Text-Books, and] books. Their success 


New Text-Books for 18°75. 


1st. 


Prof. Edward Olney’s Arithmetics. 


The Whole Series will be in Three Books. 
lst. THE PICTORIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. . - : 


150 pages. 
THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. . 

With 308 pages. Containing all that is usually embraced in our practical Arithmetics. 

These books are on an entirely new and original plan, and are copiously illustrated. 


3d. THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


The first two books of the series are quite sufficient for a common-school course. 
The wonderful success of Prof. OLNgy’s Algebras, Geometry, Teorey, and Calculus had led the educational public 
to expect something unusually attractive in his new series of Arithmetics, and in this they will not be disappointed. 
There is scarcely a College or Normal Schoo! in the United States that is not using some of Prof. OLNEy’s Mathematical 
been marvelous. 
A sample set of Otwev’s Primary and Elements of Arithmetic, for examination, will be sent to any Teacher on receipt 


Price 35 cts. 


Price 85 cts. 


Illustrated, 


careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so- of so cents, which will just about pay the postage. 


2d. 
Olney’s Introduction to Algebra. 


The best Book for Beginners ever published.................. One volume 12mo, tinted paper, $1.00. 


3d. 
Benson J. Lossing’s New Outline History of the United States. 
For Graded and Private Schools. ‘The most copiously illustrated School History ever published. $1.25. 
4th. 
Shaw’s New History of English and American Literature. 


Prepared for Schoolroom use by Prof. Truman J. Backus, of Vassar Female College. In large, clear type. Price $1.50 


Shaw's Specimens of American 


tinted paper. Price $1.60. 


ductery Geography. These books are simile, practical, a 


President Horxins’s Moral Science.” 
Send for our full Catalogue of Text-Books 


Literature and Literary Reader. 


Prepared by Prof. Benj. N. Martin, N. Y. University. (‘To accompany the new history.) Price $1.50. 


5th. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 


Revised and corrected by Prof. A. J. Skwa.t, of Illinois State Normal School. Elegantly illustrated, and printed on 


6th. 
A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Trigonometry. 


By Prof. C. F. R. BeLLtows, of Michigan State Normal School. Price $1.50. 


7th. 
Colton’s New Series of Ceographies. 


The whole subject in two books. Preliminary Development Lessons have just been added to the New Intro- 


comprehensive. A striking feature is the Maps, of which 


there are three full sets: Study, Railroad, and Reference. 
Ga We have recently purchased Dr. WayLann’s “‘ MORAL SCIENCE,” “ POLITICAL ECONOMY,” and 


“INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY,” — also Dr. Joserpu Haven’s “ Jntellectual and Moral Philosophy,” and 
Sample copies sent for examination on receipt of half price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 

Preaching, being the third series delivered before 

Yale Theological School. These were reported by El- 

linwood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. 

Beecher himself. They are considered by far superior 

to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 

tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 

before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) Five Articles on Eduction in Japan, by Prof. 

W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 

treat of Japanese Students, Native Teach The Old 

Education, Physical Training, Female Education, 

Study of esas in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) Laws of English Ort ae Two Articles, 
by Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams College. 

(5) Schliemann’s Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 


aylor. 
{9} The Bendy of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 
Reform in Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 


William Union College. 
(8) agenomg America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


ienna. 
(9) by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
nion To 
{0} Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 
11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 
leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 
(12) Another Method of Solving the Homeric 
Problems, by George W. Eliot, A.B. f 
13) The Tree of owledge, by Charles Kingsley. 
14) Microscopic Examination of Air, from Nature. 
15) Educational Peveniey: by W. T. Harris, Su- 
intendent St. Louis Public Schools. 


housie Gazette. 

(17) Prevention of Coal Oil Explosions, by Augus- 
tus F. Ehric, M D. 

(18) Influence of Geol ge, lg the 
Earth’s Rotation, by Sir Wm. ason, F.R.S, 

(19) The Icelandic Language, by Prof. William Fiske, 


Cornell University. 
The Antenne of ty W. Wonfar. 
2 


Norwich Universit 
Graduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 


23) Origin of the First University, by Prof. Huxley. 
{33 Force and Matter, 7he 

The above articles have recently appeared in The College 
Courant. The publishers having a limited number of sets 
containing them, would forward the same post paid on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. Address Cottecr Couxant, care Frank 


Circulates in thirty States. Every ive Teacher should 
it. Address W. b. HENKLE, Salem, Ohio. ” 


Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


(16) Educational Struggle in England, De- es 


ELOCUTION. SUMMER COURSE. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILA. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Term begins June 21st. Send for Prospectus. 24d 


A TEACHER of experience both as an assistant and 
principal, desires a situation to teach Latin; is willing 
to teach other branches in connection. Address F. L. W., 
Box 96, Holliston, Mass. 24C 
OR SALE.—A Classical, Commercial, and Art School, 
in a city near Boston. Address L. Farrpanxks, No. 282 
Washington, street, Boston. 24 
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GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. 
First Page. 

Full Page (single insertion), 

Space per agate line, 030 


13 “ “ 020 
6 16 “ “ 018 
“ & 52 “ “ . O17 
Other Pages. 
Full Page (single insertion), $75 00 
Space per agate line, . O25 
“o ‘ “ 3 insertions, each 0 20 
“ 6 3 “ : 015 
52 “ “ 010 


Publishers’ and Educational Advertisements. 
_ Advertisements inserted once at 17 cents per line; three 
pecified — reg rates. Special terms three 
months, six months, and one year. 
. Cards in Educational Directory. 


Under this head we insert 20 words or less for 50 cents ; 

each additional word, 2 cents each insertion. Each sub- 

sequent insertion after the first, 2 cents per word. 

ions allowed on Publishers’ and Educa- 
advertisements. 


i] 
| 
WANTED, 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
Five Cents rer Line extra for specified position. Small 
{ — a | vertisements removed to give room for full-page or half- 
| 
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